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Probation Officers to be Appointed—Two 
chief probation officers and about twenty-four 
assistant probation officers (male and female) 
are to be appointed in the New York City 
Children Courts, Court of Special Sessions, 
and Boards of City Magistrates. The appoint- 
ments will be made through a civil service 
examination which is to be held in New York 
city on August 11, and which will be partly 
oral and will allow credit for previous experi- 
ence. Applications must be filed with the 
New York City Civil Service Commission, 
299 Broadway, on or before August 2. Ap- 
plicants should be residents of New York 
State, and between thirty and fifty years of 
age. 
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BANKS IN 1911 


After about thirty years of recommen- 
dations from the Post Office Department 
and debate by Congress, a bill provid- 
ing for the creation of a postal savings 
bank system has become law. Congress 
displayed little interest in the present 
measure. In all probability the bill would 
have failed to pass had the president not 
put the full weight of the administration 
behind it to force the act through as a 
party measure. 

Such a system has been an obvious 
need for years, particularly in districts 
which have no savings banks. Many 
banks have opposed the measure, fearing 
that they would suffer from government 
competi- 
tion, but the 
act is designed 
primarily for 


only small 
sums and who 
distrust ordi- 
nary banks. In 
communi- 
ties where 
banks are nu- 
merous, safe 
and well estab- 
lished, it is 
doubtful if the 
regular savings 
bank business 
will be appre- 
ciably affected. 
In other words, 
the Post Office 
Department 
will occupy a 
new field in- 
stead of divid- 
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already preempted. 

The main provisions of the bill can 
be briefly summarized. Any person ten 
years old or over may have one account. 
A married woman may deposit in her 
own name, free from control or inter- 
ference by her husband. Designated 
post offices will receive deposits of one 
dollar or a multiple but, further, the 
act also provides that a ten-cent postal 
savings card may be purchased to which 
may be attached special “postal savings 
stamps.” Such a card with nine stamps 
is to be accepted as a deposit of one dol- 
lar. Accounts are limited to $500 and 
not over $100 may be deposited in one 
month. The government guarantees. 
repayment of the principal upon demand, 
with 2 per cent interest. Depositors, if 
they desire, may 
exchange $20 
or multiples of 
$20 for United 
States bonds 
bearing interest 
at 244 per cent. 

The inoney 
accumulated in 
the postal sav- 
ings banks is to 
be deposited 
mainly in the 
neighboring 
state and na- 
tional banks at 
24 per cent in- 
terest. Five per 
cent of the to- 
tal moneys re- 
ceived is to be 
retained by the 
secretary of the 
treasury as a 
cash reserve. 
Not more than 
30 per cent of 
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the deposits may be withdrawn by the 
government for investment in United 
States bonds. 

The whole control is vested in a board 
of trustees consisting of the postmaster 
general, the secretary of the treasury and 
the attorney-general. This board is to 
designate the postal savings depository 
offices and it will draft all the rules 
and regulations. Congress evidently in- 
tended to give the board a free hand as 
may be seen in section five of the act 
which specifies that a depositor shall, 
upon the opening of an account, receive 
a pass book provided that the postmas- 
ter general may, with the approval of 
the board of trustees, adopt some other 
device in lieu of it. The bill carries 
an appropriation of $100,000. 


RELATIONS TO PENNY 
PROVED ENG OeNeD 


The expressed intent of the law, to 
provide means whereby sums smaller 
than one dollar may be accumulated for 
deposit is, as Congressman Parsons said 
in his speech of June 20, “One of the 
‘best provisions in this bill. This 
scheme will allow savings in 10-cent 
‘amounts. It is in line with a very noble 
charity which allows savings in 1I-cent 
amounts. I refer to the charity known 
as the Penny Provident Fund, which was 
started in New York twenty-one years 
ago, has enabled thousands of children 
in that city to save pennies and has 
taught them habits of thrift. This char- 
ity was originated by Otto T. Bannard.” 

Mr. Bannard, who is president of the 
New York Trust Company, has at all 
times been insistent in his belief that the 
postal savings banks would not enter 
into comnetiuon with savings Darks for 
he tuaS found that the Penny Provident 
Fund has tended to make new depositors 
for the ordinary banks. This society em- 
ploys the system of receipting for de- 
posits by stamps attached: to a card, a 
method that is widely used in England 
and which is now to be adopted by the 
national government. The organization 
has some 250 stamp stations of which 
nearly 75 are outside of New York city. 
In some few communities also there are 
dime savings banks which accept small 
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deposits. The Penny’ Provident Fund | 
does not pay interest. 

The interest on the part of social 
workers whch led them to establish such 
organizations as the Provident Loan So- 
ciety and the Penny Provident Fund 
should make them work to aid in estab- 
lishing the postal savings system. The 
many independent settlement savings. 
funds for children offer an agency for | 
advertising the postal savings banks. 
Every stamp station for the penny provi- | 
dent funds can eventually be employed | 
in the same way. It should be fairly 
easy to ask the poor, the ignorant, and | 
the foreigner to trust the government | 
and the collections made at settlements 
and churches can be deposited with the 
post office. This is done in England. It 
is even possible, according to Mr. Ban- 
nard, if the postal savings system is es- 
tablished in New York city some time | 
in the future, that the Penny Provident 
Fund may be discontinued as being no > 
longer needed. © 

The postal savings banks will not open 
for business until 1911 so that it is dif- 
ficult to anticipate details of arrange- 
ments. One obvious hope that all must 
have who wish the scheme to succeed is 
that the rules shall be made simple and 
not burdensome or complicated. A mat- 
ter that will undoubtedly be provided for 
is to arrange so that soldiers stationed 
in the Philippines, Porto Rico, or Alaska 
may remit money through the War De- 
partment for deposit in the postal savings 
banks at home. The British Post Office 
Savings Bank receives over 25,000 de- 
posits a year of this kind. Friendly, 
charitable, provident, and trade societies 
should be encouraged to open accounts. 
In Great Britain 5,000 schools use the 
stamp deposit system and they as well 
as the penny banks invest their funds in 
the post office savings banks. Arrange- 
ments can also be made for transferring 
accounts with the government savings 
banks of other countries. 


RESULTS OF THE 
BRITISH SYSTEM 
The following statement showing the 


number of depositors and the amount to 
their credit on December 31, 1908, in 


. 
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the British Post Office Savings Bank 


‘shows how extensively the system is used 


by the people of Great Britain: 


Propor- 

Average tionof 
amount of de- 

amount to credit positors 

Number of tocredit of ofeach to popu- 
depositors. depositors. depositor. lation. 

England 

and Biles 9; eg 540 $696,689,795 $69.97 1 in 3.56 

Pee and. 151 32,369, 106 62.84 1in 9.37 

Treland. 348" 560 52, 735, 632 96.47 1 in 8.00 


United 
Kingdom 11,018,251 781,794,533 


Total 


70.95 1in 4.05 


One deposit for every four people 
shows what a place the system plays in 
the life of the nation. The net cost of 


the British Post Office Savings Bank for 


1908 was $3,307,653. 

In view of the provision in the law 
Congress has just passed that allows de- 
positors to surrender their deposits in 
exchange for United States bonds, the 
following table showing the number and 


the amount of investments and sales in 


British consols by depositors in the sav- 
ings banks is interesting. The rate of 
interest paid is 244 per cent as is to be 
the case in this country: 


Average 

price 

lnves ements. Beare of con 

Year. Number mount. sols. 
1904.. 39, 633 ‘$12: 202, 973 hy vi 506,654 $429 
1905.. 32) 301 10, 766, 085 22, 824 7,334, "881 437 
1906. . 29'134 13,015,425 20,004 6,565,123 430 
1907.. 44,652 14,736,706 19,168 5,996,754 410 
1908.. 29,519 9,699,781 24,467 8,134,413 419 


As only $100,000 was appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of the law, the 
system for a long time can not be intro- 
duced in many parts of the country such 
as New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut and Maine which have 462 of the 
600 odd savings banks of the country. 
The southern, western and Pacific states 
have but two savings banks, though one 
of these has 76,000 depositors, and are 
much more in need of the facilities the 
post office can afford. _As was true in 
the case of rural free delivery, the system 
will undoubtedly grow. 

Some may be inclined to question the 
wisdom of fixing a flat rate of interest 
rather than paying what the deposits 
earn. The British Postal Savings Banks 
follow this plan, however, and it is 
probably the most feasible. 

The clause by which the government 
guarantees the deposits has been ques- 
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tioned, likewise, for many believe this 
to be unconstitutional. It was probably 
unnecessary for private banks do not 
have to do so. But as a means of en- 
couraging small savings throughout the 
country the bill is one that should have 
most beneficial results. 

The campaign to secure the postal sav- 
ings bank system has been carried on 
energetically and intelligently by a great 
number of organizations, individuals, 
newspapers and magazines. It is one of 
the three tasks which, on January 1, THE 
SURVEY urged as a national program for 
social workers to set themselves for 
1910. It is a substantial and gratifying 
victory for President Taft and for all 
who have worked for it. Let us turn 
now to the two remaining parts of the 
program—the securing of a children’s bu- 
reau and of a department of health in 
the federal government. 


CONSERVATION OF 
SPOKANE CHILDREN 


Mayor N. S. Pratt of Spokane has 
appointed a commission of twenty-eight 
representative citizens “to study the 
question of conserving the youth of our 
city to future citizenship.” The mayor 
instructs the commission to take ample 
time for a study of the question, to pub- 
lish a report for the benefit of the public 
and of parents in particular, and to rec- 
ommend remedial measures. 

The commission grew quite directly 
out of an investigation of penny arcades, 
made by the Spokane Society of Social 
and Moral Hygiene. Many of the ar- 
cades were found grossly immoral and 
with the mayor’s help were closed. The 
sub-committee of the society which made 
the investigation has turned its material 
over to the commission, and it is pro- 
posed to continue an inspection which 
will amount in the long run to a censor- 
ship. J. G. Harbison, secretary of the 
society, is co-operating with the Nation- 
al Censorship Board in New York. 

The mayor’s commission will work 
through sub-committees on parks, dance 
halls, sale of tobacco, child labor, sa- 
loons, billiard halls and bowling alleys, 
theaters and amusements, truancy and 
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obscene literature. Each committee is 
expected to render a report which will 
be included in the general report of the 
commission. One of the immediate un- 
dertakings will be a strict enforcement 
of the curfew law. 

The twenty-eight members include a 
judge of the Superior Court, the chief 
of police, representatives of the church- 
es, the juvenile court, the schools, the 
Y. M. C. A., the State Normal School, 
Gonzago College, the Salvation Army, 
and a number of business men including 
the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


MOVING PICTURES 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


An investigation of moving picture 
shows, including those which give a com- 
bination of moving pictures and vaude- 
ville, was recently made in Indianapolis 
by the Juvenile Protective League of the 
Children’s Aid Association, under the di- 
rection of the secretary, Edith Spray. 
Forty-four shows were visited in one 
evening. The report prepared by J. A. 
Lapp, a member of the central, commit- 
tee of the Juvenile Protective League, 
has the earmarks of a fair and impartial 
statement, 

Taking the points in their order of the 
report, the posters used were found to 
be generally “sensational and misleading 
but not vulgar.” The “barkers” were 
uniformly courteous and gentlemaniy. 
While ventilation is better now than in 
the winter when the doors are shut, in 
general it is far from adequate and 
there is need for improvement. The 
lights were criticised by few of the in- 
spectors and the handling of the crowds 
was uniformly good. About 3,500 chil- 
dren under fourteen were in attendance, 
1,000 of whom were present after nine 
o’clock, the largest numbers being at 
shows in the residence districts. Most 
of them were accompanied by older per- 
sons. While the attendance on this 
night, which was Saturday, was consid- 
erably larger than the average, it was esti- 
mated that fully to,ooo children under 
fourteen attend one or more perform- 
ances each week. Very few children 
are employed at the theaters. 
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There was considerable variance in the || 


character of the films. In sixteen out 
of twenty-four theaters at least one film 
portrayed crime in an offensive form— 
murder and suicide in full detail. Few 
films were downright immoral, but a 
good many were at least questionable. 
Marital unfaithfulness figured in seven 
out of twenty-three reported. Parts of 
the vaudeville performances were report- 
ed as unfit for any stage. Educational 
features were practically lacking, not 
over a half dozen films having the least 
claim to classification under this heading. 
Almost without exception the songs were 
silly and sentimental and often sung sug- 
gestively. 

The report very properly declares that 
while many of the films and the vaude-_ 
ville are no worse than in regular vaude- 
ville theaters, they should be held to 
higher standards in view of the large 
number of children who attend cinemat- 
ograph performances. The. ‘report 
points out the ridiculous practice of pro- 
hibiting prize fights in every state except 
one, but of showing pictures of prize 
fights in many states. The audiences do 
not demand immoral or suggestive pic- 
tures—these are due to the manager or, 
more often, to the manufacturers from 
whom he rents films. 

The report recommends a city ordi- 
nance requiring examination and appro- 
val of every film by the superintendent 
of police, and until this is accomplished 
it would bar children under fourteen. If 
the experience of police supervision of 
regular theaters applies to moving pic- 
tures—and we believe that it does—su- 
pervision by the chief of police will be 
successful only in cities which have ex- 
ceptional men for chiefs. The New 
York plan of a board of censors made up 
of representatives of civic organizations, 
schools, exhibitors and others interested, 
is much more promising. ~~ 


HEALTH HINTS 
FOR VACATIONS 


Chicago’s health department, among 
the other progressive things it is doing, 
seeks to safeguard from sickness those 
who go upon outings and vacations. 
The efforts this year include not only 
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the general cautionary advice concerning 
things and conditions to be avoided, but 
definite information as to the sanitary 
status of summer resorts within a range 
of two or three hundred miles of the city. 
A recent department bulletin opened the 
campaign with the following: 


A good many people who lead careful lives 
at home get reckless when they go away. 
They will drink any kind of water; will stand 
for dirty milk; will tolerate flies. It is va- 
cation and “anything goes.” 


A later bulletin contained such warn- 
ings as: 


Don’t locate until you know that the water 
is good. 

If there has been typhoid fever in the 
place, make them prove that things are dif- 
ferent now. 

Don’t stay in a fly-ridden place; flies mean 
filth, You cannot see germs but you can 
see flies, and the significance of one is much 
the same as the other. 

There are some resort towns with good 
water, good sewerage, good garbage col- 
lection—encourage them. There are others 
which do not make life safe—avoid them. 


But still more effective is the offer to 
supply information about given localities. 
Co-operation was established, for exam- 
ple, with the Michigan State Board of 
Health, which furnished the Chicago de- 
partment with a sanitary report on thirty- 
four resort towns and the list was printed 
in a bulletin. This meant a service not 
only to Chicagoans, but also to Michigan 
in encouraging places which protect 
health and stimulating those with lax 
standards to improve them. 

Co-operation of this sort is in line with 
the general purpose of the Lake Michi- 
gan Sanitary Association which came into 
being through the work of the health 
commissioner, W. A. Evans, and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. The fact 
that many cities in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan use Lake Michi- 
gan for water supply furnished a real 
and obvious common interest which made 
it easy to organize mayors, health com- 
missioners and public-spirited citizens 
from many of these towns and cities into 
a body which facilitates concerted action 
for safeguarding the health of all. 
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THE CHILD WELFARE 
EXHIBIT NEXT FALE 


A group of people well known in the 
various departments of work for children 
are planning for next fall a graphic pre- 
sentation of child life in New York. It 
will show what is being done to give 
children a normal life and what has been 
left undone. The child at home, at 
school, at work and at play—in fact, all 
aspects of child life—come within the 
scope of one or another of the sub- 
committees made up of specialists in their 
particular fields. The sub-committee on 
health is under the chairmanship of 
Henry Dwight Chapin; on the home un- 
der Mrs. William Jay Schieffelin ; streets, 
Jacob A. Riis; schools, Thomas M. Bal- 
liet; libraries and museums, Edwin H. 
Anderson; recreation and amusements, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman; work and wages, 
Charles R. Richards; churches, John H. 
Finley; social settlements, Gaylord S. 
White; associations and clubs, William 
M. Kingsley; charities, Homer Folks, 
and laws and administration, Frank J. 
Goodnow. 

The work of the committee has already 
passed the investigation and reached the 
objective stage, and the exhibit gives 
promise of being even more vivid and 
dramatic than others given of late years 
in New York. It will include photo- 
graphs, charts and models, and biographic 
presentations of various phases of child 
life, lectures, practical demonstrations— 
such as that on cooking both as it is 
and as it should be done in the tene- 
ments—an exhibit of the work of the De- 
partment of Health for school children, 
and pageants and dances performed by 
pupils of the public schools. 

By such means, say its supporters, the 
Child Welfare Exhibit has in view 


the arousing and informing of public senti- 
ment regarding the essential facts, the ur- 
gent ‘problems, and the limitless possibili- 
ties of child life. From this informed and 
auickened public interest, we confidently look 
for the following definite results: More 
adequate provision by the public of facilities 
for the use of children outside of school 
hours; better adaptation of school system to 
school needs; more adequate provision by 
business or philanthropic interests of social 
facilities for children; a better home life; 
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reduction of infant mortality; larger use of 
churches for training of character, and stan- 
dardization in specific work for children-- 
such as probation, the schools, etc. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


The keynote of the recent fourteenth 
annual conference at Denver of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
teacher Associations was struck in a sen- 
tence on the program covers: 
welfare in home, school and nation.” 

Mrs. Frederick Schoff of Philadelphia, 
the president, had arranged a strong pro- 
gram of addresses by notable speakers 
and discussion charged with practical ex- 
change of experience and suggestion. 
Mrs. E. A. Yarnall of Swarthmore, off- 
cial delegate of the Pennsylvania state 
organization, to whom THE SuRVEy is 
indebted for a report of the meetings, 
found “the dominant note running 
through all was the sacred responsibility 
devolving upon the home, the school and 
the state for the child, ‘the nation’s great- 
est asset.’ Especial emphasis was laid 
upon practical methods of reaching the 
less favored mother, and through her 
saving the child for better and higher life, 
physically, mentally and morally.” 

The Denver meeting was the largest 
in the history of this organization. 
There were 148 members representing 
affiliated bodies in twenty-four states, 
many unofficial visitors from all parts of 
the country and a large attendance of 
Denver women who proved lavish host- 
esses. The size and success of the con- 
ference were in large part due to the 
careful plans of Mrs. Schoff and of a 
publicity committee of which Mrs. Edgar 
A. Hall of Chicago was chairman. The 
Denver arrangements were in charge of 
Mrs. Henry Hersey, president of the 
Colorado State Congress of Mothers. 

The congress voted unanimously to 
print Mrs. Schoff’s annual report as 
president. 

A resolution was passed, by suggestion 
of Dr. Robert N. Willson, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, pledging co-operation in the 
effort to establish a single standard of 
morals for men and women. 
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1911 BUDGET 
OF PITTSBURCH 


While many are looking for light read- 
ing during the heat of summer, members 
of the budget conference of the Pitts- 
burgh Allied Boards of Trade are enter- 
taining themselves with municipal debits 
and credits as presented in the depart- 
mental estimates of the city budget for 
1910. The conference has organized 
into committees, each of which is to fa- 
miliarize itself with the details of some 
particular city department and be able to 
report in the fall, before the 1911 budget 
is prepared. The conference resolved 
also to request the mayor to have the de- . 
partmental estimates for the fiscal year 
commencing February 1, 1911, ready for 
public distribution not later than. Novem- 
ber 1, 1910. Last year they were not 
published until January—too late for 
intelligent or thorough discussion. As a 
further equipment for budget study, the 
officers of the budget conference will re- 
quest the various civic and social bodies 
of the city to submit, not later than Octo- 
ber 1, the items they wish included in the 
1911 budget and the reasons for their in- 
clusion. In order to arose a more general 
interest and discussion among taxpayers - 
the conference purposes holding a pub- 
lic meeting in the fall, at which its aims 
and methods will be explained. Hereto- 
fore information on the budget has been 
late, unsatisfactory and only semi-intel- 
ligible. The plan of the Allied Boards 
is that hereafter no one need remain in 
ignorance of the city’s finances through 
want either of their publication or of 
interpreters of the figures given out. 


FUSION IN BROOKLYN ON 
TUBERCULOSIS PLATFORM 


The Brooklyn Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis has struck a 
novel lead in organizing political clubs 
for its work. A committee has been 
formed representing each of the soI 
election districts in the county, which the 
secretary, James Jenkins, Jr., believes 
will prove a most important step in edu- 
cating a class of hitherto indifferent cit- 
izens as to the duty of the community 
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toward tuberculosis patients. While the 
plan is peculiarly adapted to conditions 
in Brooklyn, it would undoubtedly be 
found useful in other cities. 
Sub-committees are to be formed in 
each of the twenty-three assembly dis- 
tricts. The first of these, called at the 
Long Island Historical Hall by the First 
Assembly District Republican Club, 
brought out a good attendance with 
marked interest in addresses covering 
the different aspects of the tuberculosis 
problem. At the conclusion of the 
speeches, a resolution that a committee 
to aid in the fight against tuberculosis be 


_ formed of representatives from each as- 


sembly district, was offered by a leader 
of the Republican Party and seconded 
by a leader of the Democratic Party. 

Both Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties maintain club houses in each of the 
assembly districts and in addition there 
are the district organizations of the La- 
bor Party and the Citizens’ League. 
About nine months of the year there is 
very little to occupy these clubs and the 
Brooklyn committee proposes to secure 
their active interest and support in its 
work, and through that, in the general 
health of the community. 


MINNEAPOLIS REGULATES 
CHEAP LODGING HOUSES 


Some weeks ago THE SuRVEY report- 
ed the enactment by the Minnesota State 
Board of Health of a code of rules and 
regulations governing sanitary conditions 
in cheap lodging houses in all cities of ten 
thousand or more population. The city 
council of Minneapolis has recently 
passed a special ordinance based largely 
upon this code, since the local board of 
health preferred to work under an ordi- 
nance rather than under a state regula- 
tion. A number of proprietors of lodg- 
ing houses of the better type were pres- 
ent at hearings and approved of prac- 
tically everything in the ordinance, so 
that the health department, which is 
charged with their enforcement, with the 
moral backing of these men, will feel 
stronger than it would otherwise. The 
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committee on lodging houses of the board 
of directors of the Minneapolis Associat- 
ed Charities was represented at the meet- 
ing and it was due to that committee’s 
activity and study of the question that 
the movement for regulation began. 
While the ordinance was under consid- 
eration by the two council committees, 
the members took an evening jaunt 
through some of the lodging houses and 
substantiated all that had been said about 
conditions. 

The ordinance as passed is regarded 
as one of the most thorough-going in any 
city in the United States. Copies may be 
had by sending to E. T. Lies, general sec- 
retary, Associated Charities, Minneapo- 
lis. 

The first fruits of the campaign for 
better conditions in the commercial lodg- 
ing houses were represented in the order 
of Health Commissioner P. M. Hall clos- 
ing the cellar sleeping room in the down- 
town city police barn and the basement 
lodging quarters of the Union City Mis- 
sion. In the former as many as 150 men 
a night have been allowed to sleep on low 
platforms and on the cement floor. It 
was never possible for sunlight to pene- 
trate this hole since there were no win- 
dows leading to the outside air. Men 
allowed to sleep here were asked no ques- 
tions by the officers in charge, thus giv- 
ing strong encouragement to their accept- 
ing free lodgings as long as possible. It 
has been a disgrace to the city. 

The Union City Mission’s basement 
rooms were dangerous to health and to 
life and, it should be said, the persons 
in charge have for some time expressed 
themselves in favor of closing and have 
joined with other social workers in de- 
manding of the city authorities a munici- 
pal lodging house of the best type. The 
Union City Mission has been in the habit 
of giving free beds to a considerable 
number of men during the cold months 
and it was found that for a number of 
obvious reasons this practice interfered 
materially with the distinctive work of 
the mission. 
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THE HUMANE MOVEMENT’ 


For the first time there is brought to- 
gether, in a dignified and interesting vol- 
ume, an account of the many scattered 
efforts to promote humane conduct to- 
ward both children and animals. While 
exposition rather than criticism seems 
to be the object of the author, he fre- 
quently so summarizes his material or 
intersperses such keen comment on some 
of the more erratic forms which humane 
work often takes as to give us a really 
constructive idea of what the humane 
movement does mean and may do for 
the progress of civilization. The appen- 
dices, which take up two-thirds of the 
volume, contain much valuable material 
which teachers and practical social work- 
ers, especially those dealing with chil- 
dren’s work, will find useful. The bio- 
graphical sketch of Henry Bergh reveals 
an interesting and perhaps too little 
known pioneer in social work. The di- 
rectory of humane societies indicates a 
wider range of activity than most people 
would suppose, even though part of this, 
as revealed in the volume itself, is nomi- 
nal and inefficient. The existing organ- 
izations and the regulations for the pro- 
tection of birds and game are well classi- 
fied, and the separate summary of state 
laws for the protection of both children 
and animals is skilfully done. It has been 
the most difficult part of the author's 
task. He modestly disavows assuming 
responsibility for its absolute accuracy. 
It is, however, safe to say that it is quite 
the best thing of the kind that has yet 
been published, and more nearly accurate 
than any similar summary we have seen 
issued by existing societies or by govern- 
mental bureaus. 

Professor McCrea speaks with particu- 
lar praise of the Audubon movement. 
“There is no aspect of the work that has 
more significance from both an economic 
and a humane standpoint than the con- 
servation of bird life.” As birds are to- 


1The Humane Movement. A descriptive survey. 
Prepared on the Henry Bergh Foundation for 
the Promotion of Humane Education in Colum- 
bia University. By Roswell C. McCrea, New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1910. Pp. 444. This 
book may be obtained at the office of Tum Sur- 
vey for $2, or it will be mailed, postpaid, for 
$2.18. 


day recognized as having a large and defi- 
nite money value to the farmer, and as 
our greatest financiers are telling us that 
the farmer’s crops measure to a large 
extent our national prosperity, he is quite 
right in emphasizing the value of the 
immediate and organized protection of 
birds. 

Strange as it may seem now, we took 
thought for animals before children, for 
the New York Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children was formed 
by the very men who had been most 
prominent in the work of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The work with children is an 
important part of all humane work, and 
the methods and detail of the societies 
formed for the prevention of cruelty to 
children are interesting features of the 
book. At first glance, the difference be- 
tween the methods and policies of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children and of the kindred 
societies might appear greater than they 
really are, especially in view of facts 
available since the book was written. The 
figures on page 145, representing the 
number of children placed in homes by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, seem 
rather small, and we understand that 
through an oversight the figures given 
represent children placed in detention 
homes only, the whole number placed out 
being much greater than the figures given. 

Controversial questions are touched on 
lightly. Doubtless many will be disap- 
pointed that the question of vivisection 
has not been definitely settled by the au- 
thor, who quotes, however, the most au- 
thoritative views on both sides of the 
controversy, without definitely revealing 
his own position. 

The excellent bibliography, and the 
outline of suggestions for lectures in edu- 
cational work dealing with humane top- 
ics, are interesting and valuable features 
of the book. The Henry Bergh Founda- 
tion is to be congratulated that it has so 
wisely prepared the way for the use of 
its funds, and devoted a part of them at 
the outset to making possible the schol- 
arly and constructive work which Dr. 
McCrea has done for the Foundation. 
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ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


FIRST WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT OF CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND 
PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


From Ogdensburg to Boston is a far 
cry in the experience of the National 
Education Association. When Ella Flagg 
Young first attended the association it 
met at Ogdensburg and the women 
present sat in the gallery and looked 
down upon a meeting in which they 
had no part. 
Then awoman 
was not 
thought to be 
eligible for the 
principalship 
of a_ public 
school. Now 
in Boston this 
woman is 
elected presi- 
dentof Amer- 
ican educa- 
tors, defeat- 
ing the man 
officially nom- 
inated by a 
vote of two to 
one from the 
floor. And 
her nomina- 
tion was sug- 
gested by the 
ter Of her 
a p pointment 
to the super- 
intendency of 
the Chicago 
public schools, 
in which there 
are more than 
one hundred 
women sery- 
ing efficiently as principals. 

But Mrs. Young’s election to the 
presidency was not due to this fact, for, 
the woman who nominated her said 
to the women who elected her, ‘““We are 
presenting her not as a woman but as 
the best human being for the presidency 
of this association.” 
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ELLA FLAGG YOUNG. 


In this election, as in her appointment 
to lead Chicago’s 6,000 teachers and 300,- 
000 pupils, in a school system requiring 
a fifty million dollar equipment and an 
annual income of twelve millions, it 


was the “human” in Mrs. Young that 
triumphed. 


A teaching and adminis- 
trative expe- 
rrence eor 
forty-seven 
Wi Cast Se merch? 
every grade 
of Chicago’s 
schools, from 
the primary 
to the princi- 
palship of 
the Normal 
school, gave 
background 
and perspec- 
tive to these 
human qual- 
ities. Ata- 
demic. ac- 
quirements, 
standards and 
honors certi- 
fied her disci- 
pline and cal- 
ibre. _. These 
she acquired 
in middle life, 
when she re- 
fused to ac- 
cept the pro- 
fessorship in 
the  depart- 
ment of edu- 
cation at the 
University, of Chicago until she had 
earned her doctor’s degree. And then 
she preferred her function to be desig- 
mated in her title by the term ‘“educa- 
tion,” rather than risk the pedantry of 
the term “pedagogy.” 

She was the last of six persons sum- 
moned before the Chicago Board of 
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Education a year ago to be questioned 
for their eligibility to the superintendency 
of the city schools. After five expe- 
rienced and well qualified men had been 
interviewed as to their qualifications and 
ideals, Mrs. Young was called last, in 
alphabetical order. An hour's answers 
to the inquiries of the full board, sitting 
in informal session as committee of the 
whole, left her the only candidate. She 
was unanimously elected without further 
discussion and her appointment was pub- 
licly ratified without dissent. 

This was most remarkable in view of 
‘serious dissentions within the Board of 
Education, and the still more irrecon- 
cilable division among the teachers, both 
of which had long persisted. Without 
any compromise of her educational 
standards or democratic spirit, she has 
so equably administered this vast public 
interest that the divisiveness which had 
so long paralyzed its progress has al- 
most completely faded away. 

Questions involving the status and 
salaries of the teachers are being set- 
tled justly and without friction. Policies 
for progress which had been stubbornly 
resisted for years are being quietly and 
cordially adopted. 


OPENING SOCIAL CENTERS 


Most notable among the advance move- 
ments promoted by Mrs. Young is the 
adoption of the following recommenda- 
tions presented by a sub-committee of the 
board headed by her, upon its completion 
of a personal inquiry into the social uses 
of public school buildings. The report 
is so indicative of the grasp of situations 
and the control of diverse elements for 
their solution, under Mrs. Young’s man- 
agement, that it is quoted at length: 


That assembly halls capable of seating, 
if possible, the entire school be built in all 
elementary as well as high schools, either 
separate from, or in connection with, a gym- 
nasium. 

That they be furnished in’ a substantial, 
comfortable, and dignified manner. 

That as rapidly as possible the present 
wooden chairs in many of our assembly halls 
be replaced with folding or opera chairs. 

That all assembly halls be on the first 
floor, with direct and easy access to the 
street. 

That all encouragement to use the school 
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buildings be given parents’ associations and 
organizations whose aim is to work for the 
physical, social, and moral uplift of the child 
and the education of the adult along lines 
which mean intellectual, social, and moral 
advancement. 

That permission be granted to any such 


reputable organization upon the indorsement | 


of the superintendent of schools for the use 
of the assembly hall for meetings and lec- 


tures, provided these do not conflict with ||} 


any wegular social center activities which 
may be in operation under the direction of 
the Board of Education; provided also that 


the principal or his or her representative shall | 


be present. 


That the control of activities connected 


with the use of the schools as social centers — 


shall remain’ with the Board of Education. 


That the Board of Education appropriate || 


$10,000 for the opening and maintenance of 


school social centers for one year, beginning | 


with the fall term of roto, for two evenings 


each week, upon application by the principals 


of schools and with the indorsement of the 
superintendent of schools. 


The report of the committee contrasted 
the Chicago schools with those of New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Rochester, Mon- 
treal and Toronto, which were visited. 
The criticisms offered on the Chicago 
schools were in substance as follows: 


Our assembly~- halls in Chicago are gener- 
ally not large enough to accommodate a large 
school or any group of schools. If we had 
high school halls large enough to unite the 
classes of fifteen to twenty or twenty-five 
schools occasionally it would tend to de- 
velop a community spirit of appreciation and 
good will that the large cities need to en- 
courage. 

In no city did your committee find the 
kitchen chairs in fine assembly halls which 
make our own halls so undignified, uncom- 
fortable, and unattractive. Inexpensive fold- 
ing chairs or opera seats were found univer- 
sally. 

In no hall visited did we find seats fur- 
nished from which the occupants could not 
easily see the entire platform and hear the 
speakers. The wasteful arrangement must 
be corrected in the future if it be the inten- 
tion to treat the hall as a factor in the life of 
the school. 

The use of the assembly halls outside of 
school hours for social and educational pur- 
poses, under proper control, has been proved 
by the experience of eastern cities to be pro- 
lific of good results. Hundreds of boys—and 
thousands in the case of New York—are kept 
off the streets and furnished excellent physi- 
cal training during the evening hours. 

: To turn to our own city, we find two even- 
ing recreation centers, established during the 
last winter. They are in their general spirit 
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and management in accord with those found 
in New York. Neither has a gymnasium, 
which is a serious drawback. Neither has an 
assembly hall, and this is another handicap. 
Nevertheless they have been successful in 
The children and adults who 
attended showed great appreciation of the 
opportunities offered. 

With the enlargement of the social work 
the recreation center should be incorporated 
into the public school system, as in New 
York. But it is the opinion of your commit- 
tee that these interests should be placed in 
the hands of men and women teachers who 
‘are teachers in the day school and are inter- 
ested in the social problems arising in the 
districts in which they teach. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH 


The human quality and calibre thus 
being put into the Chicago schools by 
Mrs. Young are sure to characterize her 
presidency of the National Education 
Association and to mark the country-wide 
service she will render from that sphere 
of widest influence.- Humanness is her 
sign manual, personal and professional. 

Professionally she is characterized by 
such ideals as these: 


Social Experience Formulated is the sub- 
ject-matter to be taught. 

School work is unsocial if there is noth- 
ing in it that the child cares to talk over 
with its parents. The greatest problem of the 
public school is the development of the ethi- 
cal-social nature. 

A gap has existed between the teacher’s 
desk and the pupils’ desks, another between 
the school and the home., The difficulty lies 
in the fact that so much is imposed upon the 
child. Until the problems live for the child 
he will not be prepared to meet the problems 
of real life. In ‘this way the seeds of un- 
derstanding community rights are sown. 
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Through industry and the arts the problem 
will be introduced, which the child will eag- 
erly solve for himself, guided by the teacher. 


And yet so far is she from unduly 
“emphasizing this side of schooling above 
what always and everywhere has been 
considered essential that she insists no 
disparagement shall be made of those 
teaching “the three Rs” by paying higher 
salaries to the teachers of art and man- 
ual training. Her sane views of dis- 
cipline are indicated by the remark: 
“Where there are 6,000 teachers there 
must be rules, but I think the most use- 
ful part of my work is to find out where 
rules should be broken.” 

Personally, she combines the human 
touch with the most self-exacting stand- 
ards of thoroughness and reality. Her 
spare form, her grave face pale with 
the ‘cast of thought,” and her womanly 
dignity of carriage—are all lighted up by 
a gentle yet incisive eye, a friendly but 
very direct manner, a_ considerately 
deferential .attitude, which is yet firm, 
independent and fearless. “Superb com- 
mon sense and breadth of human kind- 
ness” sum up a well considered appre- 
ciation of her. 

Of the mainspring to which her tire- 
less energy is due, she says herself it is 
“love of my work. Teaching is a pas- 
sion with me. I never tire of it. Of 
course there are times when body and 
mind get tired. Then I go away where 
I can mingle with people who will give 
me new perspectives—to be a human 
being with human beings.” 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 
THE INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS 


GEORGE B. FORD 


The Ninth International Housing Con- 
gress was held in Vienna, Austria, from 
May 30 to June 4. The eighth congress 
was held in London in August, 1907, and 
the next will be in Holland, probably in 
1913. At the London congress there 
were about 600 delegates but at Vienna 
there were 1,400, all people interested 


_in securing better housing in cities. They 


represented different governments and 
institutions as well as all classes of peo- 
ple» Many came from France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and nearly 
one hundred from England, but from 
America there were just three. At the 
London congress three years ago eight or 
nine were from America, and yet this last 
congress was much more interesting, 
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especially in the opportunity to meet 
many of the most important people in 
housing matters from all over the world. 
Further, the city of Vienna was most hos- 
pitable and did everything that could be 
done to make the delegates’ stay enjoy- 
able. 

The congress consisted of two parts, an 
exhibition and conferences. The former 
filled a number of large and well-lighted 
halls in a royal museum and showed by 
drawings and photographs a large amount 
of recent work in housing in the various 
countries of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Far the larger part of the exhibition 
was devoted to single or double houses, 
and in particular to recent developments 
in garden cities. The inspiration for the 
latter in almost every case came from 
England, where the garden city has had 
its highest development. The most in- 
teresting specimen was the projected gar- 
den city near Munich, where it is planned 
to build a very extensive village, very 
much on the English pattern. It is in- 
teresting to note that it differs from the 
English garden cities in holding to a type 
of architecture native to the country 
about Munich. Further, in its layout of 
streets it has followed the modern Ger- 
man idea of city planning, which follows 
the lines of the original layouts of Ger- 
man cities. These were picturesque in 
thevextreme. - The) streets! wereanever 
straight and their length was broken by 
jogs and angles, occasional open spaces, 
intermittent trees, and many little fea- 
tures which gave each street an individu- 
ality, all of which proves very charming. 
In general the plans of this garden city 
include the interesting features and sum- 
marize the leading points of the latest 
developments in German country hous- 
ing. There are many interesting draw- 
ings and photographs, too, of the indus- 
trial villages of Germany, of which Essen 
is probably the best known. The main 
impression of the exhibition is that the 
Germans and Austrians are doing all they 
can to break away from the apartment 
house and to develop the garden city 
idea. 

The conferences took place in the same 
building and were attended by three or 
four hundrde people at a time. They 
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dealt with five questions: Municipal 
ownership of dwellings or land, munici- 
pal loans for private building, tenement 
or single house, how to build cheaply, 
the review of the work of the last three 
years. 

Municipal ownership has proved of 
great value in many German cities, of 
which probably the most notable exam- 
ple is Ulm. The mayor, Otto Wagner, 
told in detail how the city has success- 


fully carried through land buying and - 


building operations. It has built a great 
many single and double houses of from 
three to six rooms in its near suburbs, 
and has kept them in constant use for a 
number of years with an excellent finan- 
cial showing. The representatives of 
many other German towns corroborated 
Mayor Wagner. Of course munici- 
pal ownership demands perfect probity 
on the part of city officials, which Ger- 
man cities seem to be peculiarly success- 
ful in securing. 

In the matter of the municipality or 
state lending money for building private 
dwellings, the congress was quite unani- 
mous. The only question was how the 
loans should be made and what should 
be the rate of interest. In any case the 
interest should be low, so as to give peo- 
ple every inducement to build. 

As to whether the tenement or the sin- 
gle house is the better, there was no dis- 
agreement; all countries looked to Eng- 
land for their example, agreeing that the 
garden cities of England are the best so- 
lution of the housing problem. Repre- 
sentatives from England described how 
the system works in their country, and 
representatives from other countries dis- 
cussed how they could persuade capital 
in their respective lands to invest in gar- 
den cities instead of in tenements. The 
whole debate centered about speculation 
in land. Representatives from Berlin 
claimed that garden cities near their city 
were absolutely impossible on this ac- 
count, but the Englishmen argued that if 
they could be developed successfully, as 
they have been, in the neighborhood of 
London, which is twice the size of Ber- 
lin, they could surely be developed in 
the latter place as soon as real estate 
owners could be persuaded as to their 
advantages. 


- 
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All agreed that the question of tene- 
ment vs. single house is not an economic 
question, but one of hygiene and even 
more particularly of morality, and that 
as such it is just as much a matter of 
state control as is the building of hos- 
pitals, prisons or insane asylums. 

The questions, how to build cheaply 
and the review of the housing work of 
the last three years, were not covered in 
the conference. They were dealt with 
at length in printed pamphlets, of which 
there were a great many on the first three 
subjects as well. These will all be col- 
lected, with the speeches and discussions, 
in a large volume containing also many 
illustrations from the exhibition. This 
book, which will probably be published 
in October, may be had for $2.25 by ap- 
plying to the IX Wohnungs-Congress, 8 
Stubenring, Wien, I, Austria. 

Aside from the exhibition and the con- 
ferences, the congress made many inter- 
esting excursions to see recent work 
done by the municipality of Vienna. This 
included the magnificent layout for an 
old folks’ home, a large hospital, and the 
group of new tenements with small shops 
for home work on the ground floors. 
The delegates also visited a large men’s 
lodging house which had just been opened 
in one of the outlying districts. It is 
largely on the principle of the Rowton 
houses in London, but is an improve- 
ment on them in the cheerfulness and 
good taste of the interior decorations. 
The Congress visited the Gansehaeufel, 
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the new city baths built on one of the 
islands of the Danube. The principal 
part is for families, with the left side for 
women and the right for men. There is 
in the first place a broad, clean, sandy 
beach, and back from this are many kinds 
of cabins, lockers and baths. There are 
Open air gymnasiums, running tracks, 
play places and many cafés and restau- 
rants. The result is that whole families 
go there and spend the entire day within 
the baths. Everything is very clean and 
orderly. | Accommodations, including 
bathing suit, range in price from eight 
to forty cents. The baths more nearly 
approach the idea of the ancient Roman 
baths than anything built since. ; 

Another thing the Viennese hosts 
showed the visitors was the extensive 
scheme undertaken by the city to com- 
plete a chain of parks and boulevards 
around the city. It is a grand conception 
even though the same thing has been 
done in several American cities. 

Taken all in all the congress was most 
entertaining, particularly in the oppor- 
tunity it gave for meeting many sorts 
of people all interested in one subject. 
Its chief good came in the exchange of 
ideas outside the conferences between 
people of different nations as they met in 
the halls, cafés and restaurants, or on the 
excursions. The fact that 1,400 people 
could come together for an object of this 
sort proved the overwhelming interest 
in it. The only regret is that America 
was represented by only three persons. 


THE STONY BROOK CONFERENCE 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS 


A new “Chautauqua,” the Stony Brook 
Association at Stony Brook, Long Island, 
held sessions for a whole week on sub- 
jects of particular interest to readers of 
Tue SurvEY, such as Increased Cost of 
Living, Child Labor, Welfare Work, Im- 
migration and Housing. The speakers 
included some of the best known experts 
in the country. 

The Stony Brook Association was or- 


ganized at Stony Brook, fifty-three miles 


from New York, with the thought that 
it is important to have near that city a 


center for conferences on religious, eco- 
nomic and social questions which, on ac- 
count of accessibility and a simple and 
inexpensive style of living, will be open 
to thousands who cannot attend more 
remote gatherings. The president is the 
Rev. John F. Carson of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, with whom 
are associated in the management a group 
of ministers in other denominations and 
prominent business men. 

While the tone of the association is 
religious, it is distinctly interdenomina- 
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tional. It is the intention also to lay 
great emphasis upon the discussion of 
economic, political and social problems, 
and the conference idea is emphasized. 

The meetings last week, for example, 
were characterized not so much by set 
addresses, as by informal talks on the 
part of men who, though thorough ex- 
perts, held themselves ready at any mo- 
ment to reply to questions with which 
they might be interrupted, and stood 
teady to give references for further study 
by their hearers. In a number of in- 
stances, the conference took on some- 
what the nature of friendly discussion 
between speaker and audience, it being 
the purpose of the meetings to bring out 
the various aspects of the truth on every 
question, rather than to promulgate any 
fixed ideas. This spirit in the discussion 
of economic. and social problems, is to 
be maintained in the discussion of re- 
ligious questions. The emphasis will be 
laid not so much upon denominational 
theology, as upon the life problems con- 
nected with religion and the relation of 
religion to every day life; less upon the 
inculcation of theories than upon fair dis- 
cussion in open conference and upon a 
tolerant, friendly spirit toward differ- 
ent forms of doctrine. It is expected 
that members of various Protestant de- 
nominations, of the Roman Catholic 
clergy and of the Jewish church will 
speak. 

In accordance with the views of the 
founders, two small hotels have already 
been built, a number of bungalows are 
at the disposition of guests and many 
individuals are putting up cottages. As 
the demand for the latter part of this 
season has taxed the accommodations 
provided, arrangements have been made 
to pitch tents. Within two or three sea- 
sons, of course, the building accommoda- 
tions will be sufficient. 

The meetings during the first confer- 
ence week, after an opening statement 
with a number of brief addresses on the 
purposes of the association, and a ser- 
mon by the. Rev. I. J. Lansing of 
Scranton on The Lord’s Prayer as a 
Social Program, really began on: the 
Fourth of July. The address of the day, 
by Congressman William S. Bennet, was 
a thoughtful discussion of the Relation 
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of Government to Social Progress, in 
which he outlined the field of activity 
which the states in their legislation on 
social questions should cultivate as com- 
pared with that occupied by the federal 
government. In Mr. Bennet’s judgment, 
the people rely too much upon a Con- 
gress already overwhelmed with its mul- 
titude of duties and far too little upon 
the state legislatures which are more 
competent to handle questions of local 
interest, and from which the people can 
more readily obtain results. 

On the evening of the Fourth, there 
was an inaugural concert at which Amer- 
ican songs by American singers formed 
the principal feature. It was a note- 
worthy concert for a somewhat remote 
suburb of the city, and for an auditorium, 
built only for the summer, open on three 
sides, and so set in the heart of the 
woods that the whippoorwills can every 
evening be heard by the auditors vigor- 
ously competing .with speakers and 
singers. 

The regular economic conference be- 
gan with a discussion on The Increased 
Cost of Living by the writer. Although 
he recognized that there are other minor 
causes, the fundamental cause for the 
increase is, in his judgment, the in- 
creased output of gold. 

A day of greater popular interest fol- 
lowed in the discussion of child labor. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, secretary, and A. J. 
McKelway, secretary for the southern 
states, gave a very enlightening account 
of the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee, and especially of the indus- 
trial conditions which had made its or- 
ganization advisable, stirred the feelings 
of the members of the conference, and 
led to the asking of numerous questions. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, director of the 
New York School of Philanthropy and 
vice-chairman of the National Child La- 
bor Committee, emphasized particularly 
the detrimental effect of child labor upon 
education. He was followed by Mrs. 
J. Borden Harriman who, while no less. 
sympathetic toward the children, doubt- 
less represented somewhat more — ac- 
curately the view of some southern 
mill owners who believe that industrial 
conditions in the South compel progress 
toward industrial conditions of other 
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sections to be somewhat slow so far as 
child labor is concerned, and that the 
better policy is to secure sympathetic 
action on the part of all well-intentioned 
people. All of those present felt that 
there was no difference of opinion on the 


part of the various speakers in regard to 


the importance and necessity of bettering 
present conditions, though there were 
differences of opinion as to the best 
methods to follow. 

Compensation for Industrial Accidents 
was discussed by P. Tecumseh Sherman, 
former commissioner of labor of New 
York state, and Charles J. Donahue, 
president of the State Federation of La- 
bor of Connecticut. There were no dif- 
ferences of opinion between the two 
speakers, except in emphasis upon vari- 
ous minor points, both agreeing—and 
those in the audience who took part in the 
discussion agreeing with them—that the 
system heretofore obtaining, by which 
the employe has been compelled to bear 
the greater part of the burden of acci- 
dents, is unjust and should be set aside; 
and that the legal doctrine of “co- 
employes,” in the light of modern inves- 
tigation ought not to stand unmodified. 
Mr. Sherman indicated with great clear- 
ness and force the shortcomings of our 
previous laws, and the improved methods 
followed in the leading industrial coun- 
tries of Europe, together with the good 
beginning which the state of New York 
has made this last year. His points were 
emphasized by Mr. Donahue. 

Welfare Work for Employes was 
clearly set forth by W. L. Saunders, 
president of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, large manufacturers of mining 
machinery, with plants, in different 
cities—a company that has done much 
very intelligent, sympathetic work along 
this line, in conjunction with its em- 
ployes. This practical address was fol- 
lowed by an illustrated lecture by Ger- 
trude Beeks, secretary of the Welfare 
Department of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. In connection with her address, 
Miss Beeks showed many illustrations of 
evil conditions in some industrial estab- 
lishments, and the greatly improved situ- 
ation after the condition of the employe 
had been intelligently studied by the em- 
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ployer and some thought given to his 
betterment. 

Certain’ phases of the immigration 
problem were taken up. Charles R. 
Towson, secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., explained 
in some detail the excellent work done by 
that organization to fit the immigrant to 
meet new conditions which confront him 
in America. He spoke of the agents 
employed in a number of ports of emi- 
gration from Europe, whose duty it is 
to meet the immigrants, explain to them 
the conditions that they are to confront 
here; assist them in getting settled on 
board; give them cards which may serve 
as letters of introduction to friendly offi- 
cials of the same organization at their 
destination in the United States—and in 
all possible ways, serve the immigrants. 
He spoke likewise of the work that has 
been done by this organization on ship- 
board, at Ellis Island, and especially of 
the work in teaching English to the im- 
migrant after his arrival in this country, 
and in training him as sympathetically as 
possible to fit himself to American con- 
ditions so that he may become a more 
useful citizen. Miss Campbell of the 
New York branch of the National Civic 
League for Immigrants, at the request 
of the director of this conference, em- 
phasized particularly the work that had 
been laid out by the Legislature of New 
York for the newly established Bureau 
of Immigration in the State Department 
of Labor. This league, it will be recalled, 
was especially active last winter in seeing 
that the recommendations of the State 
Immigration Commission were put into 
legislation. She emphasized especially 
the need of studying the immigrant, and 
of learning what his attitude toward us 
and toward American conditions is, be- 
fore attempting offhand to shape him to 
our conditions. 

At the sessions which had to do par- 
ticularly with conditions in New York 
city, William R. Willcox, chairman of 
the Public Service Commission of the 
first district, had been expected to dis- 
cuss the question of Rapid Transit. He 
had been unexpectedly called away by 
official duties so that an entire morning 
was given to the Housing Problem. Rob- 
ert W. deForest, president of the Chari- 
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ty Organization Society of New York, 
gave in an informal but most interesting 
way, one of, his eminently sane, prac- 
tical talks on the whole housing situa- 
tion as it is found in New York and the 
suburbs. Emphasis was laid throughout 
upon the necessity of keeping one’s feet 
on the ground and of attempting to do 
only what could be paid for. Better 
tenements mean, of course, higher rents, 
but in connection with the better tene- 
ments of today have gone also other im- 
provements in living conditions, such as 
better water, better streets, good park 
systems, good public schools, better sani- 
tary conditions of all kinds, the district 
nursing system, etc., all of which really 
are to be counted in as returns for the 
rent paid. The address, sane and prac- 
tical as it was, was replete with humor- 
ous touches and specific illustrations 
which made it one of the most interesting 
of the whole series of conferences, and 
the questions asked by the members of 
the conference served to bring out many 
of the side issues to a question of such 
fundamental importance. 

In the evening the principal address 
was given by Mayor Gaynor. Those who 
are familiar with his ways of thinking 
‘know how much emphasis he places upon 
the subject of law enforcement, and the 
‘subject of his address, Law Enforce-, 
‘ment in Cities, was one eminently suited 
to him. In a semi-humorous, but very 
clear and practical address filled with 
‘specific illustrations sometimes startling- 
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ly personal, he called attention to the 
democratic individualism of the country 
village, where each citizen makes his 
own complaint against violators of the 
law, or lets minor offenses pass as un- 
worthy of serious note, as contrasted 


with the sterner and more autocratic 


methods of the great city where a police- 
man-often arrests and holds over night 
without a warrant a presumed offender 
who is discharged by the court next 
morning without punishment. His plea 
was for the application to the city as far 
as conditions would make it practicable, 
of the freer, more individualistic meth- 
ods of the rural village. 

Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of the 
State Board of Charities, and formerly 
commissioner of public charities, New 
York city, explained in some detail the 
needs of a great city like New York in 
connection with its poor, the methods fol- 
lowed in caring for them with sugges- 
tions for improving present day condi- 
tions. 

The very successful series of confer- 
ences of the week closed with an illus- 
trated address on the Work of the Moral 
Education Board by Milton Fairchild. 

The week from July Io to 17 was 
Farmers’ Week devoted to a discussion 
of questions of special interest in con- 
nection with country life. Later in the 
summer there are to be discussions on 
health, bible study, and other topics usu- 
ally taken up at the best of the summer 
conferences throughout the country. 


NEW ENGLAND STREET CLEANING 


CAROL ARONOVICI 


Providence, R. I. 


The recent conference on street clean- 
ang held in Providence under the auspices 
-of the Bureau of Social Research’ prom- 
ises to be a fruitful beginning towards 
‘bringing about free and expert discus- 
‘sion of this important but neglected as- 
pect of municipal housekeeping. The 
conference was attended by mayors, 
commissioners of public works, street 
superintendents and sanitarians repre- 
senting thirty-eight New England cities 


1The Bureau of Social Research is maintained 
tby the Federated Settlements as a civie activity. 


and several New York and New Jersey 
communities. 

The papers dealt with important as- 
pects of street cleaning from the social, 
technical and administrative points of 
view. The reason for calling the con- 
ference was primarily the desire on the 
part of the writer to place before the pub- 
lic such facts concerning street conditions 
and maintenance as would bear directly 
upon the problems that Providence is 
facing. The public press and the period- 
icals dealing with municipal problems 
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~have shown such a widespread interest 
in the conference as to fully justify the 
effort that was made in carrying out the 
plans. 

Edward T. Hartman, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Civic League, in dealing 
with The Social Significance of Clean 
Streets, placed particular stress upon 
three important problems involved in the 
degree of efficiency that the street clean- 
ing work of a city represents: disease 
resulting from the presence of filth and 
dust ; responsibility of the public towards 
the street cleaning authorities; and the 
need for more scientific street construc- 
tion which, through proper provision for 


sewers, wires, watermains, etc., would 
avoid the reckless and costly street 
openings which are such a common 


practice in American cities. 

Guy C. Emerson, ex-superintendent of 
streets of Boston and at present consult- 
ing engineer for the Boston Finance 
Commission, spoke on the broader as- 
pects of the problem involved in secur- 
ing clean- streets. He pointed out that 
there are three main causes of street lit- 
ter: the acts of irresponsible, thougthless 
and malicious citizens, the defilement of 
animals and the natural wear and tear of 
the materials of which the street is con- 
structed. The first, Mr. Emerson con- 
tended, is by. far the principal cause of 
street litter and one that could be over- 
come by proper measures and proper re- 
sponsibility assumed by the citizens. At 
the conclusion of his address he advanced 
the following important principle: 


Do not attempt to interfere with work or 
methods without the fullest investigation of 
conditions, make your criticisms temperate 
and constructive, if you have no certainly 
better method to offer let things alone. En- 
courage the preparation and diffusion of sta- 
tistics regarding the results of dirty streets. 
Show the housekeeper where the matter is 
of direct personal importance in a pecuniary 
way, if possible, because that is the only 
way to reach the majority. 

Attempt by instruction in the family to in- 
still the importance of municipal cleanliness 
as well as personal cleanliness. Devote at- 
tention to the instigation of improved methods 
and the results in other cities. Secure as- 
sisting and! supporting legislation to insure 
the enforcement of sanitary regulations. Se- 
cure through the local city government such 
appropriations as may be necessary for the 
efficient completion of the work to be done 
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and here also is usually a fertile field for 
education. 

Advance methods designed to secure effi- 
cient labor forces and secure a permanent 
tenure of office for the competent official. 
Constitute yourselves at all times as a body 
for friendly and reasonable inspection and 
criticism. 


Mr. Emerson also maintained that the 
recent reduction of the mortality and 
very decided reduction in the number 
of cases of throat and eye trouble in Bos- 
ton might be traced to the oiling of 
streets which makes impossible the breed- 
ing of mosquitoes and other germ- 
carrying and pest-producing insects. 

Dr. George A. Soper of the New York 
Sewerage Commission, in discussing the 
segregation of department work in street 
cleaning and care, held that it is of the 
greatest importance to place the refuse- 
collecting and refuse-disposal authority 
in the hands of the same division or de- 
partment owing to the necessity of plac- 
ing the power of compelling citizens to 
comply with the rules concerning the sep- 
aration of refuse closely enough to the 
control of the final disposition work to 
make it of direct interest to the division 
or department concerned to enforce such 
rules. He discussed briefly the street 
cleaning appliances used in the United 
States with a view to emphasizing the 
inefficiency of such appliances without 
proper hand labor. 

Prof. F. C. Gorham of Brown Uni- 
versity, speaking on the bacteriology of 
street dust, placed especial emphasis on 
river and tide water polution due to 
waste water resulting from washing 
streets and permitting the water to flow 
directly into the overflow sewage chan- 
nel without being subject to the proc- 
esses applied to household sewage. He 
contended that the street dust often con- 
tains as much of the colon bacillus as 
ordinary sewage and that it may be a 
source of contamination as serious as 
household sewage. He pointed out the 
resistance of the material which enters 
into the construction of streets and the - 
amount of dust that resuls from wear 
and tear. He maintained that while 
street dust from wear and tear of ma- 
terial does not contain as large an amount 
of dangerous bacteria as household sew- 
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age, the injuries to the tissues resulting 
from the particles of dust that fly 
through the air predispose the tissue to 
bacterial infection. For this reason the 
importance from an engineering point 
of view of constructing roads and streets 
with materials which do not wear quickly 
and which therefore do not of themselves 
produce large amounts of dust, was 
strongly urged. J. T. Fetherston, super- 
intendent of streets in the borough of 
Richmond, in discussing the training of 
a street superintendent, advocated the di- 
vision of street cleaning departments into 
a work section and an efficiency section. 
The work of the efficiency section should 
be the establishment of practical ideals 
and practical standards of efficiency, the 
devising of measurements which could 
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be used with accuracy in ascertaining the 
relations between work done and money 
expended. The efficiency division should 
consist of practical engineers who, 
through technical knowledge of street 
cleaning activities, could establish unit 
measurements of efficiency to be used as 
test measurements in all departmental 
functions. 

The other addresses related particu- 
larly to the general methods of street 
cleaning, administrative details and such 
educational work as can be done both 
by the public and by the city officials. It 
was voted that a similar *conference be 
held next year. The writer was appoint- 
ed chairman of a committee to be se- 


‘lected by him to take charge of next 


year’s plans. 


THE SAGAMORE CONFERENCE 
MARY C. CRAWFORD 


Secrerary of the Ford Hall Meetings 


An alert and intelligent body of social 
workers 150 strong gathered at the 
fourth annual sociological conference at 
Sagamore Beach and discussed The Sa- 
loon from a Liquor Dealer’s Standpoint, 
An Unsolved Problem of American De- 
mocracy, The Children of the Workers 
and What Is Going on in the Churches. 

Perhaps the opening meeting was the 
most unusual, for a body of this sort does 
not often listen to a discussion of the 
liquor problem by a man commercially 
interested in it—and that in the Cape 
Cod “dry” territory. George B. Hugo, 
the speaker, is accounted an ardent tem- 
perance worker, paradoxical as the thing 
appears at first blush. He believes that 
effective temperance measures can be 
framed by those who know from the in- 
side the ramifications of the business. 
He has devised and is now pushing in 
Massachusetts a far-reaching plan of re- 
form for the liquor traffic which will 
eventually close up the saloon—and 
drive him out of a business in which his 
family has prospered for three genera- 
tions. 

Mr. Hugo’s temperance reform plan 
has twenty parts. One of these, the so- 
called “bar and bottle bill,’ has already 


become law in Massachusetts against the 
stiffest sort of opposition. This bill, fa- 
miliar to readers of THE Survey, will 
take the bottle and “growler’” trade out 
of the saloons, thus barring women from 
them and preventing men from carrying 
home at closing hour the materials for 
completing a debauch begun over the 
bar. The bill was generally supported by 
social workers who believe that it offers 
an enforceable measure of improvement 
in a community not ready for prohibi- 
tion. The next step in the program will 
be the obligation to take a meal, costing 
not less than seventy-five cents, with any 
liquor to be drunk on the premises. How 
great a deterrent this must be to the 
cheap saloon is too obvious to call for 
argument. 

The Rev. George Sale of Atlanta and 
President S. C. Mitchell of the Universi- 
ty of South Carolina discussed the Negro 
problem. In the growing disposition of 
the North to leave the main features of 
this problem for the South to solve, both 
speakers found a very hopeful sign. Nor 
is the South any longer the “silent” sec- 
tion which George W. Cable once pro- 
nounced it. Some of the strongest utter- 
ances on the subject have come lately 
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from southern men. There is, too, an 
educational revival in the South by which 
all the people there will eventually be 
educated. Even now the Negro is pro- 
gressing marvelously in education and 
in the ownership of farm land, “for corn 
is no respecter of races.” What the 
Negro just now especially needs, it was 
pointed out, is to be moralized and 
trained in habits of thrift. “The less 
politics there is in it the better. The 
problem is mainly sociological. The best 
we can probably make out of it is a 
dual civilization—the separation of the 
races and progress along parallel lines.” 
In support of this statement of Presi- 
dent Mitchell, the Rev. Pitt Dillingham, 
principal of the Calhoun School in Ala- 
bama, told a story of a Negro farmer who, 
having finally built himself a comfortable 
white house, solemnly resolved to be 
“the kind of man that goes with that 
kind of house.’ The conference came 
back to this story several times in dis- 
cussing child labor, finding in it a strik- 
ing illustration of the influence of en- 
vironment. : 

John Spargo gave the paper on child 
labor and Mrs. Florence Kelley led the 
discussion. Mr. Spargo advocated an 
efficiency test for young workers based 
on some such careful method of physical 


INSTITUTION 


The first section of the American 
Home Economics Association has re- 
cently held a notable gathering at the 
Lake Placid Club, devoted to the prob- 
lem of household administration and in- 
stitutional management. This follows 
the conference on Home Economics at 
the same place a year ago which grew 
into the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, with a membership of 1,400 
and an official organ, The Journal of 
Home Economics. Smaller meetings 
have been held for eleven years under 
the direction of Mrs. Ellen H. Richards 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. vs 

The movement has grown astonish- 
ingly. The hospitals were the first to 
recognize a need for trained dietitians 
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examination throughout the school peri- 
od, as is required in Germany. He held 
out the heartening thought that, with a 
proper environment, even the children of 
the workers may get their chance in life: 
“Heredity is no longer the bugaboo we 
used to think it ; nature makes such heroic 
efforts to start her children well.” 

On the closing day of the conference 
ex-Governor Garvin of Rhode Island, 
Jane E. Robbins of New York, Prof. 
Charles P. Fagnani of Union Theological 
Seminary and the Rev. Josiah Strong 
were among the speakers at the morning 
session while, in the evening, the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle gave a stimulating ac- 
count of recent progress by the churches 
in the great work of social reconstruc- 
tion. Two hundred cities, he: declared, 
now send ministers as fraternal dele- 
gates to central labor unions and of pro- 
fessional social workers, 75 per cent are 
church members. 

The host of the conference was George 
W. Coleman, organizer and director of 
the Ford Hall meetings, Boston,—those 
Sunday evening occasions through which, 
as through the Cooper Union, New York, 
various methods for the establishment of 
social justice and the improvement of 
social conditions are being studied and 
discussed by “all the people.” 


ECONOMICS 


as well as nurses and the colleges are 
now very generally looking for such ex- 
perts. The training offered them at Co- 
lumbia University was described and an- 
other speaker told of the new home eco- 
nomics department building at Cornell 
for which New York state has appro- 
priated $154,000. 

The papers took up such subjects as 
the institution kitchen and dining room 
and its arrangement, equipment, service, 
and floor space per capita; modern sub- 
stitutes for wood in floor materials; 
lunches for school children, working girls 
and factory hands, with particular rela- 
tion to malnutrition; a description of the 
90,000 penny lunches served last year in 
Philadelphia at a net profit for the year 
of $2.40; courses of instruction and 
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equipment necessary in domestic and in- 
stitution laundries; standards of insti- 
tution linen supplies; organization and 
administration of college dormitories; 
accounting and records. 

The conference went on record as op- 
posing the usually over-elaborate menus 
in hotels and restaurants which often 
offer at each meal from 300 to 500 dif- 
ferent articles, three-fourths of which are 
meat and fish. It proposes to stand- 
ardize household labor in regard to time, 
study and other factors, to develop print- 
ed instructions for all grades of service 
and by using score cards to hold institu- 
tions to at least a minimum level of clean- 
liness and sanitation as well as of effi- 
cency and economy. 

Among the colleges and institutions 
represented were Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell, Vassar, Wellesley, Simmons, 
Mt. Holyoke, Rockford, Illinois, New 
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York, Michigan and North Dakota Agri- 
cutural Colleges; the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; McDonald Col- 
lege Institute of Canada; Northfield 
Seminary ; and mechanics institutes, trade 
schools, hospitals, apartment hotels, lunch 
rooms for children and working girls, the 
Texas Y. W. C. A. and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

The resolutions passed pledged the 
conference to emphasize the ideals of 
rational living, to utilize all proper meth- 
ods to advance these ideals in elementary 
and higher schools, to urge professional 
training for household and institution 
management, to work for government 
support of scientific investigations, to 
prepare and distribute literature on in- 
stitution management and to organize 
and promote meetings and conferences 
on these subjects. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


The attendance at the recent eleventh 
annual Canadian Conference of Charities 
and Correction at Guelph, Ontario, was 
large and the discussion interesting and 
broad in scope. The subject of fallen 
women was treated by Miss Brooking 
of the Haven Maternity Hospital in To- 
ronto, and Mrs. O’Sullivan of the Mer- 
cer Reformatory. The former made the 
startling statement that the statistics of 
her hospital showed that more than half 
the unmarried mothers cared for were 
feeble-minded, and practically all the 
others homeless and friendless. She 
spoke of the need of more institutions 
for the care of the feeble-minded, while 
Mrs. O’Sullivan urged the extension of 
the period of reformatory care for nor- 
mal girls from six months to two years. 

Dr. Harris R. Cooley of Cleveland, 
Ohio, spoke on the criminal, emphasizing 
the fact that one of the greatest single 
causes of criminality 1s a bad environ- 
ment during childhood. N. J. Hanna, 


M. P. P., described the curative work of. 


Guelph Farm Colony where, without the 
aid of club or gun, through healthy and 
educational work, the police authorities 
are endeavoring to restore the criminal 


to useful citizenship. Chief of Police 
Slevin of Brantford outlined the. success 
of his department in diminishing the 
amount of crime among immigrants by 
the simple method of giving them regu- 
lar instruction in the laws of the land, 
and Colonel Pugmire told of the after- 
care of the criminal by the Salvation 
Army. 

The relation of the Church to Social 
Reform was the subject of a paper by 
the Rev. Dr. Chown. 

A large part of one day’s session was 
devoted to tuberculosis and the discus- 
sion included among other interesting 
papers Dr. Roberts’s account of the edu- 
cational work of the health department at 
Hamilton. Adam Beck, M. P. P., de- 
scribed a model tuberculosis sanatorium 
recently constructed by provincial funds, 
generously supplemented by private do- 
nations, where workshop, farm work or 
school are offered patients, and every 
effort made to relieve the long period of 
their treatment from idleness and mo- 
notony. aT 

At the final session of the conference 
Sir Louis Daires, judge of the Supreme 
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Court of Canada, read a paper on or- 
ganized charity, which he defined as 
“love with discernment.” The discus- 
sion on boys included the earnest plea of 
A. W. Beall of Whitley for the teach- 
ing of sex hygiene. 

After a paper on intemperance by 
Ben Spence of the Dominion Alliance, 
several important resolutions on subjects 
covered by the various speakers were 
adopted. Among these was one urging 
the requiring of a medical certificate of 
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mental and physical fitness for marriage, 
and one on the necessity of fixing on par- 
ents the civil responsibility for crimes 
committed by children under twelve 
years. 

The meeting for 1911 will be held at 
Hamilton and the officers elected for that 
year are: President, Sheriff Middleton 
of Hamilton; vice-presidents, Sir Louis 
Daires,. J./ Ross” Robertson, J: © P: 
Downey, M. P. P., and J. J. Kelso, and 
secretary-treasurer, F. M. Nicholson. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor 


NEWSPAPER SECURES TREES 


Tree-planting on city streets as a result 
of newspaper enterprise is an interesting de- 
velopment of this summer. The Evening 
Bulletin of Providence, R. I., undertook to 
get ten thousand trees planted on seventy 
selected streets, and to that end invited from 
its readers contributions of trees, or the 
wherewithal to buy trees. Donations came 
“from schools, ex-governors, ex-mayors, mem- 
bers of the City Council, and from public- 
spirited citizens in large number.” One 
woman gave fifty trees, all from Mount Ver- 
non, and required that they be distributed 
to the fifty schools of the city. Says the 
Boston Transcript, “The value of this move- 
ment is not in the trees alone, desirable ad- 
ditions as they must prove, but as a center 
of radiation for an idea.” 


ASPIRING ALTUS 


Altus, Okla., a new little frontier town 
which seems to be making that progress 
which enterprise, public spirit and four or 
five centering railroads can give in such 
marvelous degree in the far West, has se- 
cured a town plan. L. P. Jensen, a land- 
scape architect of St. Louis, was sent for, 
and he has prepared a plan that the Chamber 
of Commerce has accepted and that, it is 
said, will be closely followed in up-building 
the little city. It provides the familiar civic 
center, the radiating thoroughfares, the 
parks and playgrounds and encircling boule- 
vards for which many an older city sighs in 
vain because the expense has become pro- 
hibitive. And the plan has even been printed 
in a profusely illustrated pamphlet, just as 
the older and richer cities print their plans. 
The text points out the advantage of Altus, 
for the execution of plans, over “New York, 
Paris, Dallas.and Oklahoma City.” 


NEWARK’S TREE COMMISSION 


The Newark, N. J., Shade Tree Commis- 
sion, which has charge of the small parks of 
the city, has been troubled by vandalism in 
a little ornamental park, only a block from 
the Newton street playground. The park is. 
a triangle of but a few hundred feet, but it 
had been prettily laid out. The children of 
the playground, having been informed of the 
trouble, were encouraged to form an or- 
ganization, the members of which were to 
wear badges and be known as the shade tree 
commissioners. Both boys and girls are 
members, and they arrange a patrol of the 
little park, to warn children against doing 
damage. If a warning is not heeded, the 
young officer hastens to the playground and 
informs an employe—all of which may, or 
may not, be a good thing to encourage the 
children to do. But as a matter of practice 
and leaving aside theories, it is stated that 
the mere fact that the park is being watched 
has been sufficient to stop, almost of itself, 
the depredations which had long been in prog- 
ress. 

The commission does a good many inter- 
esting things. It has lately sent out envel- 
opes containing half a dozen blotters. On 
the reverse of the blotting side, just where 
one is compelled to see it as one uses the 
blotter, are some pertinent text and two 
little pictures. In the upper right hand cor- 
ner of each blotter is the seal of the com- 
mission. The picture in the upper left hand 
corner and the text differ on each blotter. 
For example, one shows a horse biting the 
bark of a tree, with the legend under it: 
“Watch the horses. Don’t let them lunch 
on your trees.” The main text on the various. 
blotters discusses, among other things: Why 
Plant Trees? Where to Plant Trees, How 
to Plant Trees, What Trees to Plant, Some 
Reasons Why Trees Die After Transplant- 
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ing—very pertinent subjects all of them, and 
brought strikingly by this means before the 
people of Newark. 


A PLAYGROUND STUDY 


On May 27, 1909, Mayor Reyburn of Phil- 

adelphia appointed a Public Playgrounds 
Commission of five persons, whom he 
cnarged with the duty of investigating mu- 
nicipal recreation facilities in Philadelphia 
and other cities, and preparing for submis- 
sion to Councils a plan for the creation of 
such facilities on a comprehensive and ade- 
quate scale in Philadelphia. The city made 
an appropriation, and the members of the 
commission made visits to Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester and 
New York to study what those cities had 
done. They have submitted their report which 
has been published in an illustrated pamphlet. 
This naturally makes an important contri- 
bution to playground literature. In addition 
to the exceilent photographs of playgrounds 
and recreation centers, there are many 
folded-in maps and plans. Among the pho- 
tographs those of Chicago play centers great- 
ly predominate; but as they are partly fa- 
miliar, perhaps the most interesting picture 
is that of Bamberger Park Playground in 
Dayton, showing how elaborately a small 
city has déveloped swimming and wading 
pools. The very practical recommendations 
of the report include legislative and finan- 
cial plans, describe the various types of cen- 
ters that should be created, and their loca- 
tion. The secretary of the commission is 
Otto T. Mallery. It should be said that 
shortly after the receipt of the report Coun- 
cils authorized the transfer of $100,000 from 
the Department of Public Safety to the 
mayor, and then to this sum added an appro- 
priation of $25,000, these funds to be used 
for the salaries and expenses of the sug- 
gested Playground Commission. 


CHURCHES AND PLAYGROUNDS 


There was a reference here last month to 
a Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor that devoted one of its meetings to a 
discussion of city playgrounds. Since then 
reports have come in of several such evi- 
dences of playground interest on the part of 
churches. Perhaps the most striking is the 
actual opening of a playground by the Spen- 
cer-Ripley Memorial M. E. Church in Roch- 
ester. It occupies a lot 100 by 200 feet close 
to the church, which had long been neglected 
and grown to weeds. At the opening exer- 
cises, addresses were made by the pastor of 
the church and by the Sunday school super- 
intendent, and about six hundred children 
were present. The equipment has been given 
by different classes of the Sunday school, 
and the grounds are lighted so as to be kept 
open in the evening, as well as in the day. 
Supervision is provided by volunteers from 
the church. From Berkeley, Calif., comes 
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news of a certain Sunday observed as :Play- 
ground Day by the churches; and from Chi- 
cago comes the report that, as for several 
years past, a special May Day program was 
observed by the Halstead Street Institutional 
Church, when soo packages of flower seeds 
were distributed to the children. The ad- 
dress of presentation was made by Rev. D. 
D. Vaughan, the pastor. He quoted these 
words of Abraham Lincoln, “Die when I 
may, I want it said of me, by those who 
know me best, that I always plucked a 
thistle and planted a flower where I thought 
a flower would grow.” At the recent play- 
ground convention, by the way, the subject 
of one of the adresses was The Church and 
Recreation. 


A NOTABLE YEAR BOOK 


The Civic League of St. Louis has issued 
its Year Book for 1910. It makes a substan- 
tial, well-printed pamphlet of nearly a hun- 
dred pages and, as the record of one of the 
most live organizations of its kind in the 
country, there is. much in it to repay study. 
The league reports a membership of over 
sixteen hundred, and for the year a net gain 
of 162. The year’s receipts were almost 
$13,000—exclusive of a like amount given 
anonymously, as a “special” fund for the 
construction of a public comfort station. The 
surplus after the year’s disbursements was 
almost three thousand dollars. These 
statistics indicate what a hold civics are get- 
tings in our cities. There are nineteen com- 
mittees of the league tackling one or another 
phase of the civic improvement effort, and 
the reports of these committees are in- 
cluded in the Year Book. “Stating it briefly,” 
says the president in his report, “the league 


stands primarily for the promotion of 
physical improvements and the legislation 
which will make possible their accom- 


plishment.”» He points out that often it, is 
difficult to separate the problems that par- 
ticularly concern the league from, on the one 
hand, commercial questions, and, on the 
other, social questions. All are closely in- 
ter-related; but the test applied to any pro- 
blem is regarding its predominant character— 
whether this is physical, commercial or 
social. “For example, the league declined 
to take any part in the free bridge agitation, 
or in the more recent agitation on the ter- 
minal bills, for the reason that both were, in 
the main, commercial questions. We also 
declined to assist in the promotion of much 
needed legislation regarding working hours 
of women and similar measures because 
those matters are primarily sociological in 
character.” But it dealt vigorously with such 
matters as charter revision, housing and 
sanitation, parks and boulevards, and no 
doubt owes no little part of its success, its 
popularity, its authority, and consequently its 
powerful influence, to the very fact that it 
tries to keep strictly within its own proper 
sphere. 
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Mayo Fesler, the secretary of the league, 
to whose efficiency and energy much of its 
success must also be due, has just announced 
his acceptance of the secretaryship of the 
Municipal Association of Cleveland. He will 
take up his new duties October 1. 


SAN FRANCISCO MERCHANTS 


The Merchants’ Associations of San Fran- 
cisco has been for years a progressive and 
powerful body. It exemplifies that broad 
civic outlook which is coming to be expected 
of wide-awake commercial organizations. <A 
writer has very well said of it: 

“San Francisco would hardly be what it is 
without the Merchants’ Association. During 
a period of sixteen years when the city’s de- 
velopment, as a city, has been most active, 
the association has exercised a continuous 
influence in those affairs of general interest 
that are commonly neglected by the indivi- 
dual, but that must be taken care of expertly 
by somebody if the community is to have 
a properly healthy and useful sort-of growth.” 

In the June number of the association’s 
monthly Review, a summary is given of 
points touched upon in the retiring presi- 
dent’s annual report. It is interesting to note 
some of the civic improvement undertakings 
of this organization of business men in the 
single year as there reported. Says the presi- 
dent: A carefully prepared report which was 
issued on the street cleaning problem 
has been followed by a most noticeable im- 
provement in results. The continuous in- 
spection of the work in progress under the 
$18,000,000 bond issue has already saved the 
taxpayers many thousands of dollars, and 


- probably will save them hundreds of thou- 


sands more. The association, recognizing the 
need of a practical thoroughfare from 
Market street to the rapidly developing water- 
front section in the vicinity of the new docks 
of the Pacific Mail Company, had its own 
engineer prepare plans and an estimate of the 
cost of reducing the grade of a certain street. 
The plan was presented to the property 
owners, only one protested, the supervisors 
ordered the work done, and the success is 
such that the owners on another street have 
asked for like service. The city engineer is 
now at work on plans for that street, and 
two new thoroughfares will be secured, of 
great city value to a new industrial district. 
The association sent to various bodies, in- 
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cluding Congress, photographs of “twenty-two 
palaces and one shack. The palaces had been 
built since the fire by as many San Francisco 
banks for the transaction of their business. 
The shack is the United States sub-treasury 
building.” The association received from its 
inspector a list of twenty-six blocks where 
paving repairs were needed between or beside 
the street car tracks. The report was sent 
to the company, and now most of the repairs 
have been made. There are many matters 
such as these on which a little action by an 
organization of leading business men may 
produce large and prompt results. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS 


The last annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Municipal Improvements was 
held in November; in hardly more than six 
months, in a bound, illustrated, handsome 
volume of upwards of four hundred closely 
printed pages, the entire Proceedings of the 
meeting have appeared—the formal papers 
and the illuminating informal discussion of 
them. That is a very rapid and satisfactory 
piece of work, reflecting much credit on the 
secretary, A. Prescott Folwell, editor of Mu- 
nicipal Journal, New York, from whom non- 
members can secure a copy of the Proceed- 
ings at $1.50 a volume. The papers, deal- 
ing with the problems which must be met by 
municipal engineers—problems of paying 
and sewage predominantly—are very practi- 
cal. Civic workers will find in them much 
that is interesting and suggestive. 


A DATE FOR ACHIEVEMENT 


Providence, R. I., is another city that is 
fixing its eyes on a definite date when it 
shall have adopted and carried out a “plan” 
making it a better place to work in and to 
live in. The Town Criers, in petitioning the 
mayor and Council for the appointment of a 
city plan commission, resolved “that this 
plan be known as the Providence 1936 plan, 
culminating on that date in the celebration 
of the 300th anniversary of the founding in 
Providence of the first home of- absolute re- 
ligious and civic freedom, by an exposition 
of Providence itself as a city beautiful and 
a city useful—a pleasant and _ profitable 
place for all classes, rich and poor, young 
and old, to live and work in.” 


~ COMMUNICATIONS 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR CRIMINALS 


To THE EDITOR: 

The article in your issue of July 9, with 
the above title, by Walter G. Thayer, Jr., is 
very satisfactory from more than one point 
of view. 

In the first place, it is gratifying to know 


that an assistant physician to one of our 
large state prisons is giving thought and at- 
tention to matters directly affecting the 
present and future welfare of all prisoncrs 
and yet seemingly, outside and beyond what 
is considered’ the role of the physician by 
many. But is it so? Is anyone better fitted 
than he to advise about things of great im- 
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portance, physically, morally and psychically? 
Dr. Thayer shows well and truthfully, where- 
in the laws are, defective as regards criminals 
and how as they exist serve frequently to 
sentence unjustly; that the confirmed crim- 
inal now often receives less severe punish- 
ment in reality, than the first offender. He 
also considers, and very properly, the great 
value of environment and proper manage- 
ment among the young and later, of those 
indeed, who are suffering on account of their 
misdeeds. 

There is one all important matter to which 
Dr. Thayer has not referred. And yet it is 
this upon which I should place great empha- 
sis, recognizing as I do, its primary import- 
ance. Aside from judicious discipline and 
a due regard for sanitary conditions of food, 
air, exercise and occupation, there should 
ever be a moral and personal force exerted 
on individual prisoners by sufficient and fre- 
quent visitation from properly accredited 
visitors. These visitors may and should point 
out to the prisoners in what way they have 
erred against social laws and in what way 
they may regain independence of thought and 
action, when they have served sentence, and 
left prison. This is a distinct personal serv- 
ice and must be of necessity non-official. 
Nevertheless, it is of first importance. 

I have been a constant visitor among 
prisoners for several years and I am confi- 
dent that many such visitors are absolutely 
needed, if we may hope ultimately to reduce 
increasing criminal records. We have only 
to consider what is true outside of prisons, to 
know and recognize how essential personal 
contact, influence, service is. 

Look at the splendid work done by the Y. 
M. C. A. in large cities and towns through- 
out the state in the directions mentioned and 
at once we can judge of its greater import- 
ance where it is even more urgently needed. 
Just so soon as this fact is admitted and acted 
upon, we shall have a much improved order 
of things in our penal institutions. Not that 
for a moment, I would wish to lessen the 
very great value of a good selection of of- 
ficials, from wardens down, and including ex- 
cellent medical men of high character and 
attainment, but my plea for visiting from 
cell to cell and frequently, by men and wo- 
men of the right sort, must also be insisted 
pon most earnestly and repeatedly. 


BrEveRLY Ropinson, M.D. 
New York. 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Dr. Thayer’s article on “What may we do 
with our criminals,’ is one of the sanest 
expressions on the subject that I have read 
in recent years. 

Especially sound are his views on the recent 
fad of vasectomy as a check to the increase 
of the criminal class. No doubt there is 
some occasional evidence to be found of an 
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hereditary tendency’ to crime. But at the 
worst it 1s only a tendency, and may be off- 
set by a pure’ environment. As Dr. Thayer 
says, 1f we are to diminish crime by steriliz- 
ing those whose children would probably be 
criminals, should they have children, it would 
pay much better to sterilize the drunkards. 
‘The same is true of the prevention of epilepsy 
and idiocy. 

But the strongest point Dr. Thayer makes 
against vasectomy under these conditions, is 
that it is of no avail:as regards the future 
acts of the man who submits to it—it merely 
arrests certain natural consequences which 
ordinarily follow certain acts. If that had 
not been true is it likely that the 150 men 
in the Indiana Reformatory whom Dr. Sharpe 
sterilized before the operation was made 
legal would have voluntarily submitted to it? 
Such men are unlikely to besthe fathers of 
families under any circumstances. They 
certainly rarely wish to be. 

One point as far as the Indiana law is con- 
cerned, Dr.- Thayer does not» make. ihe 
operation is limited by law to confirmed crim- 
nals and,incurable imbeciles. These classes, 
nearly every one agrees, should be segregated 
and controlled. If the law is obeyed, it is 
unnecessary. 

As it is actually: applied in Indiana it is 
really an encouragement to sexual vice. It 
removes from illicit relations a certain dan- 
ger, the existence of which, in a great many 
cases, is a safeguard of the chastity of 
young women, intelligent enough to mentally 
connect acts with their results. 

A seducer is provided with a new means of 
inducement. He can truthfully promise im- 
munity from the natural consequences of the 
indulgence he solicits. Can this possibly be 
a means to diminish crime? 

There are many things yet to do with our 
criminals which we are not doing. To teach 
them to outwit the providential order of the 
universe, so that they may enjoy a pleasure, 
given to ensure the performance of a func- 
tion necessary to the life of the race, with- 
out exercising that function, is not likely to 
promote high ethical ideals. The method 
properly belongs to a period of gross ma- 
terialism. It would have been highly ap- 
propriate in the post-Augustan era of Rome. 
It is one of those things described by St. 
Paul as earthly, sensual, devilish. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


THE CHURCHES AND TAXES 


To THE Eprror: 

TI trust you will allow me the opportunity 
to set myself right in reply to the criticism 
of Everett P. Wheeler in your issue of July 


In his stress on the incidental good ac- 
complished by the churches, he overlooks the 
evil effects flowing from any form of a union 
of church and state. Churches are not strict- 
ly benevolent institutions; they are funda- 
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mentally organizations for the propaganda of 
certain theological doctrines, which to believ- 
ers in them are the breath of life, but to dis- 
believers are the noxious vapors of supersti- 
tion. The state is made up of citizens of 
all shades of belief and disbelief in these 
matters; and therefore to subsidize agencies 
for proselytism in a given direction is a di- 
rect breach of the neutrality due from a 
secular government which purports to ob- 
serve the principle of religious freedom. The 
ethical influence of the church is subsidiary 
to its distinctive purpose. The present ex- 
emption rests on religious, not on ethical 
or benevolent grounds, and is therefore ob- 
jectionable. Such churches—and I do not 
believe Mr. Wheeler will deny that such ex- 
ist—as confine’ their activities exclusively to 
doctrinal propaganda, doing {practically no 
organized social or philanthropic work, are 
as completely exempt under the present law, 
as those churches which devote themselves 
largely to direct labor for humanity. What 
right have they to the favor, at the cost of 
the taxpaying citizens? Is it just that I 
should help to pay for the spread of dogmas 
which I believe to be utterly false and in 
large measure pernicious, merely because the 
purveyors of those dogmas use certain chari- 
table deeds as bait to win a favorable hear- 
ing? That institutions which exist exclusive- 
ly for benevolent ends should be exempt from 
taxation, need not now be disputed; but it 
is not fair nor honorable for any organization 
to claim exemption on one ground, and to 
take advantage of that exemption in order 
more effectively to proselytize in behalf of a 
sect, as against the convictions of other mem- 
bers of the community. Religious freedom 
demands that there be given to all equal lib- 
erty to. promulgate their varying opinions and 
creeds strictly at their own expense. All 
other propagandists have to do this; why 
should the churches alone be allowed to trans- 
fer their burdens to the backs of their neigh- 
bors? 

As to the moral training of the church, 
Mr. Wheeler knows that opinions differ; 
and it is not for the state arbitrarily to take 
sides. There is no reason why “the state 
cannot and does not” teach ethics in its edu- 
cational institutions. Its business is not to 
question whether men “love God,” or whether 
there is a God; that is purely a matter of 
private speculation or belief. All ethical doc- 
trines relating to man’s duty to his fellow 
can be taught without relation to theology, 
and without subsidizing theological bodies. 
Let the churches live or die according to 
their ability to attract voluntary support. It 
speaks little for the alleged high ideals of 
the religious organizations that they are will- 
ing to impose on their neighbors, and have 
not sufficient honor and unselfishness volun- 
tarily to renounce an unfair favoritism which 
is in its terms inconsistent with the noblest 
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of democratic principles—the absolute and 
eternal separation of church and state. 
James F. Morton, Jr. 
New York. 


To THE Epitor: 

The discussion which has been running in 
your columns regarding the exemption of 
church property from taxation raises a most 
important and fundamental question. Mr. 
Wheeler asserts that the state cannot and 
does not teach men, “to love God, to love 
their fellow men, to do unto others as they 
would-be done by, and to obey the ethical 
precepts of the Ten Commandments.” The 
state, however, teaches men that they have 
got to deal justly by their fellow men, and 
if the public schools do not teach the essential 
ethical principles they have entirely failed to 
fulfill their function. We are overrun in 
New York city with charities which are a 
substitute for governmental efficiency, and 
we must recognize that the state cannot and 
will not ultimately delegate its function to 
any charity or any church. 

No one would advocate that the church 
should take over all schools nor that we 
should have a Presbyterian penitentiary and 
a Methodist reformatory. The movement to- 
day is to magnify and perfect government 
and not to belittle its functions and carp- 
ingly criticize those whom we have elected, 
but to hold them responsible. 

The taxation of certain charities and 
churches would be most beneficial and demo- 
cratic. 

BENJAMIN C. MarsH. 

New York. 


CHILD LABOR ON THE STAGE 


To THE EnpiTor: 

In reply to your comment on my commu- 
nication anent the stage child in THE SURVEY 
for June 18, I beg leave to say: 

1. There is no way now to estimate “the 
seriousness of the blow to the development 
of dramatic genius,” if the stage child is 
wholly eliminated, for the reason that that 
elimination has not yet taken place, except 
in Massachusetts and Illinois, and there, only 
over a period of a few months. 

You say that my first point as to this loss 
“appears not well sustained in view of the 
splendid development of modern dramatiza- 
tion.” As I take it, “modern dramatization,” 
as you call it, is not a question of a few 
months evolution. It would seem that not 
less than a quarter of a century must elapse 
before an estimate of such a loss could be 
made. The best one can do now is to ex- 
press opinion concerning it. I am_ basing 
my opinion of the loss the public and the 
drama will sustain on what has been given 
the world by actors who began their profes- 
sion as children. 

2. If it be thought that the interdiction of 
children to the stage will not hinder the de- 
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velopment of genius and that “the few 
names suggested by Mr. Wilson do not es- 
tablish a rule,” may I respectfully call your 
attention to the following list (by no means 
complete), of actors of the past and present 
who beginning at tender ages, reached promi- 
nence in their profession? I deny absolutely 
that “the majority of successful actors began 
their careers not as children” and I will 
cheerfully agree to furnish the names of 
three prominent actors who began as chil- 
dren for every prominent one who took up 
his profession when past fourteen. [Here 
follows a list of 144 actors and. actresses 
which space forbids our publishing —Ed.] 

3. There may be a reason for directors of 
schools of dramatic art to “recommend 
parents not to allow their children to attempt 
the professional stage before sixteen.” Frank- 
lin H. Sargent is a worthy gentleman and I 
do not mean to impugn his motives, but we 
all know that if children went to the true 
school of dramatic art, which is the stage, 
there would be no need for dramatic schools. 


Failing real stage training, the dramatic 
schools, especially that conducted by Mr. 
Sargent, as I have said elsewhere, is the 


next best, but all managers and real actors 
know that three months’ experience in a bona 
fide dramatic company, is worth three years 
in a dramatic school. 

Why? 

Because the public is the medium in which 
the actor works and no weak substitute of 
“Snvited guests” and relatives at intervals 
over a period of weeks or months can for a 
moment supplant that unprejudiced public. 

4. If Sir Henry Irving made the assertion 
that “the child-actor can, by no process of 
reason, be regarded as an artist in any sense 
of the word,” then Sir Henry Irving, prob- 
ably from want of experience with child- 
actors, uttered what he did not know. Stage 
history is full of wonderful child actors from 
Master William West Betty down to John 
Howard Payne (“Home Sweet Home”) and 
our own Clara Fisher Maeder, Cordelia 
“Eva” Howard and Lotta. We have only 
to open our eyes to see the facts! 

The genius of these youthful actors at- 
tracted multitudes to themselves and emptied 
theatres in which old and famous actors ap- 
peared as opposition attractions. I have 
within my own experience seen child-actors 
possessed of so much magnetic quality, ex- 
hibit so much skill! in their control of audi- 
ences, as to wonder at their power and artistry 
and, as well, to glory in the opportunity these 
children were having for the development 
of their genius, now to be denied them 
forever if acting is to be regarded as on the 
same mental plane as the labor of the mill- 
hand and the factory boy, and ihe child be 
forbidden to work on the stage. 

5. In what way, may I ask, would a law 
permitting children to play “walking and 
speaking parts” endanger the whole statute? 
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Judges of the United States are constantly 
discriminating in their decisions in order to 
find, without violating the spirt of the law, 
and in conformity with their own conscience, 
where equity belongs. Why should not the 
National Child Labor Committee do the same? 
Why should there not be discrimination for 
children as well as for men? A more care- 
ful discrimination should be made, for chil- 
dren are unable to fight for their rights. 
After centuries of development of jurispru- 
dence, it is still found to be just for our 
judges to discriminate. Why then should 
the National Child Labor Committee refuse 
to do likewise? ~The love philosopny of 
Jesus Christ, which is the religious law of 
the civilized world to-day, is founded upon 
charity and discrimination. Can these gentle- 
men do less than follow the example of the 
Master? 
FRANCIS WILSON. 
New York. 


[Tue SuRveyY is quite willing to accept Mr. 
Wilson’s evidence as to the number and 
prominence of actors who began their work 
as children. It is a fair question, however, 
whether their success resulted from the early 
start or in spite of it.- 

We believe that the stage is an environ- 
ment so fraught with danger to life, health 
and morals that, under modern conditions, 
children must be banished from it at all 
costs. One of the proofs lies in the dis- 
crimination against actors by life insurance 
companies, noted in our issue for June 18. 
For instance, when Mr. Wilson was 25 years 
of age, his insurance premium was as high 
as the Editor’s when he was 30. The death 
rate of young and middle-aged actors is re- 
ported as high as that of brewers, distillers, 
railroad employes, butchers, electrical work- 
ers, policemen and firemen. That seems to us 
an unanswerable argument. Mr. Wilson has 
not attempted a reply and the New York 
Times, which supports him, has evaded it 
with the bare statement that it “is beside the 
point.” 

If our twentieth century sense of responsi- 
bility leads us to protect children from pfe- 
mature factory work, how much greater is 
our obligation toward the stage children 
who are the presumptive geniuses of the fu- 
ture. The interest of the public in dramatic 
genius is even greater than the interest of the 
actor-manager—a fact which Mr. Wilson 
perhaps does not realize. A child actor him- 
self, he has been identified so long with one 
side of the footlights that he can scarcely 
realize the vital importance to us, the public, 
of the conservation of dramatic genius. We 
are not attempting to destroy or hamper, but 
to foster it. 

Mr. Wilson forgets, too, that apprentice- 
ship has gone from all the professions but 
the stage. No one argues to-day for the 
re-establishment of apprenticeship in medicine 
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and surgery by calling the roll of distinguish- 
ed physicians and surgeons educated be- 
fore the days of modern medical schools and 
hospitals; or of nurses who acquired skill 
before the establishment of modern training 
schools. In this respect the stage is belated, 
and Mr. Wilson with it. 

Massachusetts, Illinois and Louisiana rep- 
resent a wide variety of American citizens, 
but the supreme courts of all three have 
agreed that the law banishing young children 
from the stage is good law and constitutional. 

In view of these considerations, [Hr SuRvEY, 
like the National Child Labor Committee, is 
of the opinion that the American people can 
and will get on without plays which require 
the presence of children on the stage; and 
can and will develop the actors of the future 
in professional schools, much as it develops 
its physicians and nurses and lawyers and 
engineers.—Ep. | 


THE BREAD STRIKE 


To THE EprtTor: 

This last campaign in the industrial war 
has been called a strike for clean bread. 
Now, we all want clean bread. And we 
condemn the dirty conditions of many baker- 
ies. It is the business of the Board of Health 
to intervene when such offenses against public 
health are committed. 

But can it be truly said that this strike was 
“for clean bread”? If so, it would have as- 
sailed only the dirty bakeries. In fact, how- 
ever, it assailed them all, good:and bad alike. 
The evil of this was that the strike united 
the clean and dirty bakers in one policy of 
resistance. Whereas it is for the public good 
to encourage the clean and attack only the 
dirty. It is reasonably clear that the bakers 
generally would have conceded reasonable im- 
provements in the conditions of work, if the 
demands of the union had not been coupled 
with a demand for “the closed shop.” That 
is a different thing from “recognition of the 
union.” The union is a fact. It ought to be 
recognized. It must be recognized, and treat- 
ed with respectful consideration. But “the 
closed shop” is a different thing. It means 
that the employer will agree to employ only 
those who are members of the union, and not 
discharge an incompetent or unfaithful work- 
man without the consent of the union. That 
is industrial slavery. No fair workman ought 
to demand it. No self-respecting employer 
will concede it, unless coerced. Judge Ward 
points this out clearly in his recent decision 
in the Cathedral strike case. ; 

How can you expect a man to invest 
capital on such terms? His success must de- 
pend on the efficiency and honesty of his 
workmen. If these are to be selected by a 
body in whose organization he has no part, 
and cannot be dismissed without the consent 
of that organization, the legitimate control 
of the employer is at an end. 

By all means insist upon healthful con- 
ditions in all industries. If there are not 
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enough factory inspectors, let us have more. 
Let us hold employers to rigid responsibility 
for the performance of the duties imposed 
upon them by law. But we ought to have 
some better method of doing this than the 
antiquated weapon called a “strike,” which 
assails both bad and good, and, like many 
other wars, often does more harm to the in- 
nocent than the guilty. 
Everett P. WHEELER. 
New York. 


THE PAGE BILL 


To THE Eniror: 

I wish to endorse the substitute for the 
Page bill suggested by Ada Eliot Sheffield in 
THe Survey for July 9. Her proposition 
would not only equalize the treatment of men 
and women but surely would be more logical 
and far reaching as a remedial measure. Ve- 
nereal diseases can never be stamped out by 
medical treatment of women only. If objec- 
tion to the substitution should be made be- 
cause of lack of adequate hospital facilities 
to care for both men and women, there is no 
just reason to single out women rather than 
men as most needing medical treatment. The 
social reaction would undoubtedly be bad, as 
it has been abroad in many places, and as 
pointed out in the same issue of THE SuRvEY 
by D. R. Hooker. 

The full attainment of the same standard 
of morals for men and women is doubless 
a long way in the future, but everything that 
increases women’s self-respect and men’s re- 
spect for them will contribute toward that 
end. General and liberal education for wo- 
men, the accumulation of knowledge as well 
as the ability to think and reason; the as- 
sumption of more and more responsibility, 
individually and collectively; the exercise of 
the suffrage as fast as it is granted; the recog- 
nition that we actually are our brothers’ and 
sisters’ keeper, will all tend to increase wo- 
man’s respect for herself and man’s re- 
spect for her and hasten the day when a 
double standard of morals no longer shall be 
considered necessary. 


New York. 


JesstE C. SAUNDERS. 


To tHE Epiror: 

In your comments on What the Page 
Bill Provides, you say “suffragists claim that 
complete abolition (of the social evil) would 
follow a victory for their programs.” I have 
been in suffrage work for some years and 
have heard no such claims. 

What the suffragists, with whom I am in 
touch, do claim is that the ballot for women 
would raise their political and consequently 
their economic status, and would so diminish 
the number of women who are driven into 
prostitution through unendurably long hours 
of work and starvation wages. We claim, 
moreover, that as women bear the greater 
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burden of the social evil, more attention 
would be paid to it if women were repre- 
sented in the government. 

It is generally conceded that long hours, 
unsanitary conditions of work and starvation 
wages, drive many women into prostitution. 
In the case of a vast number of women— 
roughly estimated at six million—women’s 
hours of labor and their conditions of work 
are regulated by law. We claim that it is 
obvious that these women need a voice in 
making the laws, judging both from the dem- 
ocratic theory of government and from the 
results where women are voters.* 

It is not only in regard to hours and con- 
ditions of work that women need the vote. 
The late Carroll D. Wright, national com- 
missioner of labor, said in an address deliv- 
ered at Smith college on February 22, 1902: 
“The lack of direct political influence con- 
stitutes a powerful reason’ why women’s 
wages have been kept at a minimum.” 

To give to men all the powers of govern- 
ment means not only that women, in their 
struggle for decent working conditions and a 
living wage, are handicapped, but that social 
conditions, which affect women more than 
they do men, are bound to take second place 
in the consideration of the government. Peo- 
ple, as a rule, look after their own interests 
first. 

The interests of women of all classes are 
more directly affected by the social evil than 
are the interests of men. The women are 
the ones who pay for it. The prostitute pays 
with her life. It has been variously estimated 
that a common prostitute lives not more than 
from five to ten years atfer she goes 
into the life. That means that every year 
in this country thousands of young women 
die of degradation and disease at an early 
age. Obviously the social evil demands a 
greater sacrifice from women than from any 
class of men, and the attention paid to it by 
the government is unspeakably inadequate. It 
is the same with all classes of women. The 
girl with an illegitimate child bears an in- 
finitely greater burden than does the man who 
betrays her. The wife with a loathsome dis- 
ease bears perhaps the greatest burden of all. 
Seventy-five per cent of all operations pecu- 
liar to women are necessary because the hus- 
band has infected the wife with one of the 
diseases which are spread through all ranks of 
society by means of the social evil. Eighty 
per cent of the blind babies that women bring 
into the world, and over sixty per cent of 
all sterility in married life, are due to the 
same cause. These matters are of the most 
vital importance to women and, when they 
get the power, they can be trusted to demand 
that the government pay attention to the 
fundamental causes of the social evil, instead 
of protecting it. 

Not only do women, as a class, bear the 
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greater burden of the social evil, but they 
are peculiarly guiltless in promoting it. Only 
a_ small fraction of women are immoral, 
whereas the majority of men live an immoral 
life, at one time or another, and thousands 
carry to virtuous wives and children two of 
the worst infectious diseases known. Dr. 
Morrow says, “at least 60 per cent of our 
adult male population contracts gonorrhea.” 
How many more have degraded women with- 
out being infected? 

In the face of these facts it does not seem 
wise for the state to leave to men the making 
and enforcing of all the laws on this subject. 
Many men, who are serious in their efforts 
to. diminish the social evil, realize that the 
enfranchisement of women is a necessary first 
step. The late Charles Sprague Smith of the 
People’s Institute, New York, in a published 
letter to the New York Times,isaid: “I think 
the social evil will first be enérgetically, in- 
telligently, and successfully combatted when 
the ballot is placed in the hands of woman, 
and therewith she comes to a realization of 
the need of protecting her less favored sisters 
on the wage-earning and life environment 
side, and of protecting herself and the women 
of upright life from the frightful contagion 
that now devastates homes and against which 
man’s legislation, partly through unintelli- 
gence, partly through unwillingness to impose 
self restraint, has erected no sufficient bar- 
riers.” 

KATHARINE HouGHTON HEPBURN. 

President, The Political Equality League, 
Hartford, Conn. : 


St. George's Tuberculosis Work.—lf any 
church doubts its ability to combat tuber- 
culosis among its own parishioners on a lim- 
ited amount of money, it has but to read the 
report of the tuberculosis class of St. 
George’s Church, New York city. In seven- 
teen months it has cared for seventy-four 
patients, conducted a day camp, supported 
one patient in Stony Wold Sanatorium, and 
carried on educational work costing about 
$1,000. The expenditure for the year ending 
April 3, was $621, or a little over fify dol- 
lars a month. St. George’s was the first 
class of its kind in New York. Under the 
direction of Dr. N. Gilbert Seymour and Dr. 
Tasker M. Howard, it has held sixty-five 
meetings. Of the twenty regular members, 
two recovered, one died and three were dis- 
missed. Of the fourteen cases now tnder 
treatment, four are arrested, six improved, 
and four unimproved. 

The “roof camp” at the Deaconess House 
was opened February 26, I909. It accom- 
modates only twelve patients. Its average 
running expenses, two meals a day, are fif- 
teen to eighteen dollars a week, or fifteen 
cents a meal for each patient. ‘- 
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The only Work of Its Kind 


In the History of Literature 


Hees an interesting and splendidly illustrated set of 
books that should be owned by every man or woman 
who likes to study human nature. It is the only standard 
work that describes the women of all races and nations. In 
its pages you may read how the women of China, or Samoa, 
or India, or Sweden live—how they keep house—how they 
marry—how they treat their husbands—and the vast col- 
lection of photographs reproduced in these volumes will 
show you how they look. 

Curious forms of courtship are described; the psycholog- 
ical characteristics of women are discussed ; the toilettes of 
women are depicted, and the fashions range from the laces 

and frills of the Parisienne down to the scanty skirt of the Fijian belle. 
This is a standard, authoritative work, written by such men as Prof. O. T. Mason, 
of the Smithsonian Institution; Dr. Grunberg, of the Berlin Museum; Mr. Archibald 
Colquhoun, the famous traveler—but it is as interesting and readable as a story book. 


A Magnificent Gallery of Women of All Lands. A: History of Woman. 
A Thrilling Library of Travel. Customs of Marriage and Love-Making 


The ‘““‘WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS” is printed on sumptuous, fine surface 
paper, and is bound in handsome half-leather bindings. The volumes are 
large quarto. The work is superbly illustrated with hundreds of photo- 
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graphs never before used. These photographs were brought from every Sesh 
part of the world for this purpose. Among the pictures is a series of Sets at 
magnificent plates in color. $12.00 
These _ sets 


at $12.00 are 
an unusual bar- 


This superb work has been brought out by 
$ ] 2 00 Cassell & Company, the London and New 
e 


n York Publishers, after several years of gain for connois- 
preparation. A limited edition has been allotted for seurs who appreci- 

leal American distribution. The price of the two vol- ., ate fine printing and 
i é 2 illustrating. The work 

gent’s ' umes is $12.00. Order direct from the publisher, is not only unique in 
and order now—to besureofaset. Address, the literary sense, but also 

ppor- : as a beautiful example of 


the printing art. 

Send check, money-order, bank 
draft for $12.00 with your order. 
The books will be forwarded to you 

at once, all delivery charges paid. 


Cassell & Company 
Established 1848 
43-45 East 19th Street 
NEW YORK 
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BOOKS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


SOCIAL FORCES By Edward T. Devine.—Twenty-five editorials which discuss sub- _ 
jects of permanent interest have been chosen for this volume from among the six score or 
more written for The Survey under the heading Social Forces. eae 


“Papers dealing with pregnant problems of the moment in matters of social reform.’’—Boston Transcript 

“The new view has not only a passion for human helpfulness, but believes in its practibility. It is possessed by 
the spirit of faith, of courage and of hope.””— Chicago Tribune. 

“He writes intelligently and helpfully.”—Portland Oregonian. ; 

“Clear, crisp, antithetical sentences always a pleasure to read.””—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Brought together in a volume their force is intensified by the connection between one and the other.”— 
American Hebrew. 

“These editorials represent the best of Professor Devine’s work.”’—Chicago Record Herald. 


A most attractive little brown book of 216 pages, printed on tinted paper with uncut 
edges and the sort of ‘‘art’’ paper binding with pasted label that makes an especially attractive 
gift book. Price postpaid $1.25. 


HOW TWO HUNDRED CHILDREN LIVE AND LEARN By Rudolph R. Reeder, 
Ph. D., Superintendent, New York Orphan Asylum.—A summary of ten years’ observation 
and experience with two hundred children with whom the author has “‘lived and learned.”’ 


“The kindly vigilance with which in spite of numbers each child’s tastes and peculiarities are sought out and 
developed or checked, will interest all. There is a deal of practical child psychology in the book and more sound sense 
regarding the bestowal of charity.”,—New York Sun. 

°A valuable contribution to the literature of practical education.’’—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“This work is in reality a record of a most interesting and progressive method of educating the children, not by 
books alone, but by the sort of training that prepares them for actual life.” —Indianapolis Hducator-Journal. 

“Of the greatest interest to all who come in close contact with children.”—Chicago T7ibune. 

“Apt to make a parent ask himself if his own home has offered such well balanced and kindly guidance for the 
battle of life.’—The Churchman. 


12mo. 247 pages, fully illustrated. Price postpaid $1.25. 


OUR SLAVIC FELLOW CITIZENS By Emily Greene Balch, Associate Professor of 
Economics, Wellesley College.—The most intensive and at the same time readable study ever 
made of one race group in our immigrant population, both in America and in the homes from 
which they came. The New York Sun, The London Spectator and other leading journals have 
pronounced this one of the most important books of the year. 

27 appendices; bibliography; index; 59 full-page illustrations, mostly from photo- 


graphs by the author and by Hine; I1 maps; 7 charts; 536 pages; 8vo. Price postpaid $2.50. | | 
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HYGIENE AND MORALITY By Lavinia L. Dock, R. N., of the Henry Street (Nurses) 
Settlement, New York. -A direct and illuminating discussion of the venereal diseases and of 
the social evil. Price postpaid $1.34. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE; A PROGRAM OF SOCIAL REFORM By Prof. Henry R. 
Seager, of Columbia University.—A timely discussion of American facts and conditions by an 
economist of the first rank. One of the American Social Progress Series, with an introduction 
by the editor of the series, Samuel McCune Lindsay, the Director of the New York School of 
Philanthropy. Price postpaid $1.12. 
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105 East 22d Street, New York 
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